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Dear Sir: 

I thought the article about the New Dramatists 
Committee was an excellent one, and I wish 
you would thank Mr. [John] Keating for his 
unusually accurate quoting. I myself have a 
very poor hand at writing articles. If I ever 
wrote one concerning theatrical matters, | 
would be honored to have it appear in your 
pages. 

PADDY CHAYEFSKY 
New York, New York 


I have been a subscriber to Theatre Arts since 
some time in the early thirties, and I’ve kept 
every copy for use and reference. I’ve used 
and enjoyed the magazine through thick and 
thin, and sometimes they have been mighty 
thin. Now when I get my copy it looks like it 
had been used as wadding under the wheel of 
a bogged-down car, or in a trial run in a re- 
paired washing machine. It is torn, crushed, 
has been wet, dried with the pages stuck to- 
gether, and in worse condition than a six- 
month-old copy of a sex magazine in a girls’ 
school. Can’t you put as nice a magazine as 
this in an envelope or a sleeve? 


MELVIN NEWCOMBE 
Palmdale, California 





[Effective with the November issue, copies 
have been sent to subscribers in flat wraps— 
and are now arriving in first-class shape, we 


trust.—Ed.] 


If there is such a term as a “theatre buff,” I’ve 
been one for a number of years (since my first 
part at four). Needless to say, I’ve read Thea- 
tre Arts since I first learned of its existence. 
When funds allowed, I subscribed; other times 
I begged or borrowed from libraries or patient 
friends. Now, as a member (primarily acting) 
of a community theatre, I find it most helpful 
as well as enjoyable. There is one feature I 
have hoped to see for a long time—either a 
monthly column or a full issue yearly devoted 
to the “techniques” of the theatre, both acting 
and stagecraft. I realize “techniques” is a dan- 
gerous word to use, but it seems to fit the 
needs. Such material would be a great help to 
amateur groups, to young professionals and to 
those who just enjoy attending the theatre. 


JEAN W. SCHULTZ 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please count me in for a proposed theatre tour, 
an all-right idea. What about the Orient? We 
have some Zen aficionados out our way who 
might be interested. Please keep us informed. 


JUNE L, HEATH 
Palo Alto, California 
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Broadway 


First, the new-season arrivals (which were also 
survivals of the first wave of activity, as we went 
to press): 
Becket, Anouilh’s rather limp account of the saint 
and Henry II, which is almost redeemed by Lau- 
rence Olivier’s work in the title role. Anthony Quinn 
is the second star (St. James, 246 W. 44 St.). 
An Evening with Mike Nichols and Elaine May, an 
evening of genuine wit built around the two-per- 
former team’s own sketches (John Golden, 252 W. 
45 St.). 

Face of a Hero, Robert L. Joseph's adaptation of a 
Pierre Boulle novel about a district attorney and a 
rich unlovable young man he prosecutes. It is inex- 
pert as drama, and has little connection with real 
life, but the acting of Jack Lemmon and George 
Grizzard in the main roles is quite good (Eugene 
O'Neill, 230 W. 49 St.). 

The 49th Cousin, the Florence Lowe-Caroline 
Francke comedy in which eMnasha Skulnik stars 
as the well-meaning but tyrannical father of three 
daughters in Syracuse at the beginning of this cen- 
tury. Martha Scott, Marian Winters and Evans 
Evans are other principals in the cast (Ambassa- 
dor, 215 W. 49 St.). 

The Hostage, Brendan Behan’s lively but loosely 
written fable about the IRA, which benefits much 
by Joan Littlewood’s direction (Ethel Barrymore, 
243 W. 47 St.). 

Invitation to a March, Arthur Laurents’ new work 
dealing with conformism in the modern world. With 
Celeste Holm (Music Box, 239 W. 45 St.). 

Irma la Douce, a French musical that has lost most 
of its original charm, but still has a treasure in the 
person of Elizabeth Seal (Plymouth, 236 W. 45 
8t.). 

A Taste of Honey, Shelagh Delaney’s fine domestic 
play, in which Joan Plowright makes the lonely 
and unprepossessing young English heroine vastly 
appealing (Lyceum, 149 W. 45 St.). 

Tenderloin, an uneven musical comedy in which 
Maurice Evans plays a crusading clergyman in 
New York in the 1890s, with woozy results (46th 
St. Theatre, 226 W. 46 St.). 

The Wall, an honest but curiously unmoving dra- 
ma, by Millard Lampell, based on John Hersey’s 
story of the Warsaw ghetto. With George C. Scott 
and Yvonne Mitchell (Billy Rose, 208 W. 41 St.). 
HOLDOVERS from earlier seasons include: 

The Best Man, Gore Vidal’s funny and exciting po- 
litical drama, with Melvyn Douglas, Frank Lovejoy 
and Lee Tracy (Morosco, 217 W. 45 St.). 

Bye Bye Birdie, an amiable musical comedy about 
a rock-’n’-roll hero and the small town he upsets. 
Dick Van Dyke and Chita Rivera have the top 
roles (54th St. Theatre, 152 W. 54 St.). 
Fiorello!, the excellent musical based on the early 
career of F. H. LaGuardia, strikingly impersonated 
by Tom Bosley (Broadhurst, 235 W. 44 St.). 
Gypsy, another first-rate musical about the early, 
lesser-known years of a celebrity—Miss Lee, the 
strip-teaser—and her indomitable mother, played 
by Ethel Merman (Imperial, 249 W. 45 St.). 

The Miracle Worker, William Gibson's powerful ac- 
count of the young Helen Keller and her indomita- 
ble teacher. With Patty Duke and Anne Bancroft 
(Playhouse, 137 W. 48 St.). 

The Music Man, Meredith Willson’s sure-fire and 
very nostalgic musical set in 1912 Iowa. Bert Parks 
heads the cast (Broadway, 1681 Broadway). 

My Fair Lady, the musical landmark put together 
by Lerner and Loewe, after G.B.S. With Michael 
Allinson and Pamela Charles (Hellinger, 237 W. 51 
St.). 

La Plume de Ma Tante, a captivating French re- 
vue, most of which is expressed in the universal 
language of pantomime (Royale, 242 W. 45 St.). 
The Sound of Music, a musical with an excellent 
Rodgers-Hammerstein score, a saccharine Lindsay- 
Crouse book—and Mary Martin (Lunt-Fontanne, 
205 W. 46 St.). 
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Take Me Along, another nostalgic musical, based 
on O'Neille’s ‘‘Ah, Wilderness!’’ The leads are 
now William Bendix, Eileen Herlie and Sidney 
Blackmer (Shubert, 225 W. 44 St.). 

The Tenth Man, Paddy Chayefsky’s appealing re- 
working of the theme, from Jewish folklore, of the 
exorcism of a dybbuk. Donald Harron, Jacob Ben- 
Ami and Jack Gilford are in the large cast (Booth, 
222 W. 45 St.). 

A Thurber Carnival, a revue with almost no music 
or dancing, but with an abundance of Thurber, 
who wrote the sketches and now has joined the 
cast. Paul Ford and Peggy Cass also participate 
(ANTA, 245 W. 52 St.). 

Toys in the Attic, Lillian Hellman’s well-above- 
average drama about a troubled New Orleans 
household. With Maureen Stapleton, Irene Worth, 
Anne Revere and Robert Loggia (Hudson, 141 W. 
44 St.). 

West Side Story, the ingenious retelling of the 
Romeo-Juliet story in terms of dance, song and a 
slum-area setting in New York. With Carol Law- 


rence and Allyn Ann McLerie (Alvin, 250 W. 52 
St.). 


PRODUCTIONS scheduled to arrive between our 
press time and Dec. 1 are these: 


Advise and Consent, Loring Mandel’s adaptation 
of Allen Drury’s novel about life in Washington, 
with Ed Begley, Chester Morris, Richard Kiley 
and Henry Jones (Cort, 138 W. 48 St.). 

All the Way Home, the Tad Mosel dramatization of 
James Agee’s ‘‘A Death in the Family,’’ with Lil- 
lian Gish, Arthur Hill and Colleen Dewhurst (Bel- 
asco, 111 W. 44 St.). 

Period of Adjustment, the new Tennessee Williams 
work—a domestic play, with James Daly, Barbara 
Baxley and Robert Webber (Helen Hayes, 210 W. 
46 St.). 

The Rape of the Belt, Benn W. Levy’s comedy 
about Hercules and Hippolyte. Peggy Wood, Con- 
stance Cummings, John Emery and Joyce Redman 
are principals (Martin Beck, 302 W. 45 St.). 
Under the Yum-Yum Tree, Lawrence Roman’s 
comedy about young love, with Gig Young, Sandra 
Church and Nan Martin (Henry Miller’s, 124 W. 
43 St.). 

The Unsinkable Molly Brown, a musical set in the 
era of the Colorado silver boom. Tammy Grimes 
has the title role; Meredith Willson wrote the score 
and lyrics (Winter Garden, 1634 Broadway). 


Broadway Openings 


Little Moon of Alban (Dec. 1)—James Costigan’s 
play about a British army officer (John Justin) 
and an Irish girl (Julie Harris) during the Irish 
uprising of the 1920s (Longacre, 220 W. 48 St.). 
Camelot (Dec. 3)—The new Lerner ard Loewe 
opus about Arthur’s court, with Julie Andrews and 
Richard Burton (Majestic, 245 W. 44 St.). 

Send Me No Flowers (Dec. 5)—Norman Barasch 
and Carroll Moore are the authors of this comedy 
about a man’s misadventures with the medical pro- 
fession. David Wayne and Nancy Olson are the 
leads (Brooks Atkinson, 256 W. 47 St.). 

Critic’s Choice (Dec. 14)—A comedy by Ira Levin 
dealing with a drama critic and his playwright- 
wife. With Henry Fonda and Virginia Gilmore 
(Ethel Barrymore, 243 W. 47 St.). 

Wildcat (Dec. 15)—Lucille Ball stars in this musi- 
cal about oil prospecting in the Southwest in the 
early 1900s. N. Richard Nash did the book, Cy 
Coleman the music (Alvin, 250 W. 52 St.). 
Do-Re-Mi (Dec. 26)—-A musical about the jukebox 
business based on Garson Kanin's novel. Kanin has 
provided the book, Jule Styne the music, and Com- 
den and Green the lyrics. Phil Silvers and Nancy 
Walker head the cast (St. James, 246 W. 44 St.). 


Off Broadway 


A Tree Grows in Brooklyn by Betty Smith and 
George Abbott (adapted from Miss Smith’s novel) ; 
music by Arthur Schwartz, lyrics by Dorothy Fields 
(Barbizon Plaza Theatre, 106 Central Park S8.). 
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Dance of Death by August Strindberg. Our critic 
had some misgivings about his production, but 
“‘the boldness of putting the play on at all is finely 
rewarded’’ (Key Theatre, 4.St. Marks Pl.). 


Drums Under the Windows by Sean O’Casey. An- 
other successful adaptation by Paul Shyre (who 
also directed), which relates the playwright’s life 
as a young man (Cherry Lane, 38 Commerce St.). 
Emmanuel, a Nativity play by James Forsyth, au- 
thor of the recent off-Broadway success ‘‘Héloise’’ 
(Gate, 162 Second Ave.). 


The Fantasticks, an original and delightful musical 
fable, employing a small cast, with score by Har- 
vey Schmidt, book and lyrics by Tom Jones, and 
direction by Word Baker (Sullivan St. Playhouse, 
181 Sullivan St.). 

Greenwich Village, U.S.A., a revue with sketches 
by Frank Gehrecke, music by Jeanne Bargy and 
lyrics by Miss Bargy, Mr. Gehrecke and Herb 
Corey. Unpretentious but keen-edged (One Sheri- 
dan Square). 

Hedda Gabler, the first offering in a proposed Ib- 
sen cycle. Direction by David Ross (Fourth St. 
Theatre, 83 E. 4 St.). 

Here Come the Clowns by Phillip Barry. A revival 
of the 1938 Barry play, directed by Mark Schoen- 
berg (Actors’ Playhouse, 100 Seventh Ave. S.). 
Leave It to Jane, a delightful revival of the 1917 
musical comedy, with book and lyrics by Guy Bol- 
ton and P. G. Wodehouse, and music by Jerome 
Kern. In its second year (Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, 
Seventh Ave. and W. 4 8t.). 

Little Mary Sunshine, an extremely successful 
musical spoof of the romantic operettas of the 
twenties. Rick Besoyan wrote the book, music and 
lyrics, and Eileen Brennan scores in the title role 
(Orpheum, Second Ave. and E. 8 St.). 

Living Theatre (repertory). The best-known offer- 
ing of the current schedule is Jack Gelber’s ‘‘The 
Connection,’’ a highly controversial work about 
beatnik drug addicts, now in its second year. Al- 
ternating with two plays bearing the over-all title 
of ‘‘The Theatre of Chance’’: ‘‘The Marrying 
Maiden’’ by Jackson MacLow, and Ezra Pound’s 
translation of Sophocles’ ‘‘The Women of Trachis’’ 
(Living Theatre, 530 Sixth Ave.). 

Marcus in the High Grass by Bill Gunn. About a 
young man, raised by an alcoholic father, and the 
emotional problems that face him (Greenwich 
Mews, 141 W. 13 St.). 

The Mousetrap by Agatha Christie, a mystery 
melodrama that opened in London in 1952 and is 
still going strong. Directed by Adrian Hall (Maid- 
man Playhouse, 416 W. 42 St.). 

The Plough and the Stars, a revival of the O’Casey 
play by the Phoenix acting company (Phoenix, 189 
Second Ave.). 

Rosemary and The Alligators, two plays by Molly 
Kazan. The cast is headed by Jo Van Fleet and 
Piper Laurie. Direction by Gerald Freedman (York, 
64 St. and First Ave.). 

The Shoemaker and the Peddler, a musical drama 
based on the famous Sacco-Vanzetti case. Book by 
Armand Aulicino, music by Frank Fields (Kast 
74 St. Theatre, 334 E. 74 St.). 

The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s adapta- 
tion of the musical by Kurt Weill and Bertolt 
Brecht, now in its sixth year—the longest-run of- 
fering in New York (Theatre de Lys, 121 Christo- 
pher St.). 

Whisper to Me, a comedy by Greer Johnson, based 
on a short story by William Goyen. The plot is cen- 
tered around the lives of three lonely women living 
in a small Midwestern community (Players, 115 
MacDougal St.). 


SCHEDULED to open this month are: 


In the Jungle of Cities by Bertolt Brecht. Written 
in 1923, it tells of the struggle between an Oriental 
and an American (Living Theatre, 530 Sixth Ave.). 


What a Killing!, a musical with book by Fred 
Hebert (based on a story by Jack Waldron), musi¢ 
and lyrics by George Harwell, direction and chore- 
ography by Bob Hamilton. 
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Norman Bel Geddes 


Miracle in 
the Evening 


The autobiography of the most 
versatile theatrical designer 

» of the century — laced 

with anecdotes of famous 
stage and screen personalities, 
and sparkling reading from 
start to finish. $4.95 


Atall booksellers 
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Announcing the publication 


THE 
LONDON STAGE 


1660-1800 


A comprehensive view of plays, 


casts, box-receipts, contemporary 
comment, compiled from 


newspapers and theatrical 
diaries of the period. 
PART 2: 1700-1729 


Edited and with an introduction by Emmett L. Avery. 
Part 2 — the first section of this monumental work to 
be published — offers a lively view of the theatres in 
early Eighteenth-Century London. The entire Work, 
to be completed within the next five years, will com- 
prise ten-to-twelve volumes, each approximately 700 
pages, illustrated and indexed. All will be bound in 
buckram and stamped in genuine gold. 


Part 2 in two volumes. $50. 
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by George Freedley 


Mr. Freedley is curator of the Theatre Collec- 
tion, New York Public Library. 


John Gassner is a man in love with the thea- 
tre. He proves it once again in his latest book, 
Theatre at the Crossroads (Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 327 pp., $5.95). 

Before being called to what is generally re- 
garded as the highest post the educational 
theatre can offer, the chair of Sterling Profes- 
sor of Playwriting and Dramatic Literature at 
Yale University, Gassner had had a distin- 
guished career, as chief playreader for the 
Theatre Guild and Columbia Pictures, as 
teacher, critic and historian. He has been a 
theatrical producer, and has done much to 
stimulate aspiring playwrights at the New 
School for Social Research in New York, and 
elsewhere. He has been called the American 
theatre’s anthologist-in-chief; he has to his 
credit more than a half-dozen earlier volumes 
of dramatic criticism and history, and he has 
served leading publications as critic and con- 
tributor, including the Educational Theatre 
Journal of the American Educational Theatre 
Association. 

In the new book Gassner has concentrated, 
quite naturally, on playwrights. His apprais- 
als of the major conteraporary ones—Eugene 
O'Neill, Tennessee Williams (1940-1960) , Jean 
Giraudoux, Lillian Hellman, Arthur Miller, 
Clifford Odets, Sidney Kingsley, John van 
Druten, Paul Osborn, Truman Capote, Wil- 
liam Saroyan, Arthur Laurents, Jean Anouilh, 
Samuel Beckett, Eugéne Ionesco, Robert An- 
derson, Friederich Duerrenmatt—are of in- 
calculable value. Merely to list the foregoing 
names is to be aware of the richness of the 
modern theatre. And when you add to them 
the directors, actors, designers and producers 
of these last sixty years, it.is heady wine, in- 
deed. This is a distinguished and challenging 
volume for.now and the future. 

Would that there were space for a fuller re- 
view of David Krause’s Sean O’Casey, The 
Man and His Work (Macmillan, 350 pp., 
$4.50), a distinguished volume of criticism 
and history. Recognizing the presence of 
O’Casey’s autobiographies, the author has con- 
centrated on O’Casey’s plays and other writ- 
ings. In retrospect, it is easy to perceive the 
harm done to O’Casey by the well-remembered 
clash involving himself and William Butler 
Yeats, who rejected O’Casey’s The Silver Tas- 
sie when it was submitted to him and other 
Abbey directors in 1928, thereby causing a 
rupture between O’Casey and the national 
theatre. O’Casey needed the discipline of regu- 
lar performance, and the collaboration of pro- 
duction; the Abbey needed his writing genius. 
It is not too late for the Abbey to recognize its 
error (repeated just a few years ago when 
they wished to censor a current O’Casey play) , 
but the sands have almost run out for the great 

Irish dramatist. 
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for just a little more than the 
“low-priced limousine” you 
can hire a [961 Rolls Royce. 
Nine dollars hourly includes 
uniformed chauffeur. Airport 
and pier service—or for a 
memorable evening in town 
entertaining business asso- 
ciates, important customers, 
guests. Buckingham Livery, 
349 East 76th Street, New 
York City. Call: YUkon 8-2200 
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It is a pity that the publishers were so reti- 
cent about the antecedents of Frederick Lum- 
ley, the author of Trends in 20th Century 
Drama (Essential Books, 304 pp., $7). It 
would have been easier to assess properly his 
ability to analyze and criticize playwrights 
from Pirandello to Ionesco both from the point 
of view of their productions and their pub- 
lished plays. Interestingly, if somewhat insu- 
larly written, the book is a difficult volume to 
place in history and criticism because of the 
difficulty of placing the author in his proper 
niche. In that regard, the publishers are at 
fault. 


Books for Christmas Giving 
The Anna Russell Songbook (Citadel, 
$2.95). 


The Art of Ruth Draper, Her Dramas and 
Characters, with a memoir by Morton Dau- 
wen Zabel (Doubleday, $4.%5). 


The Best Plays of 1959-1960, edited by 
Louis Kronenberger (Dodd, Mead, $6). 


The Dance, From Ritual to Rock and Roll 
—Ballet to Ballroom by Joost A. M. Meer- 
loo (Chilton, $4.95). 


The Experiments of Sean O’Casey by 
Robert Hogan (St Martin’s, $5). 


The George and Ira Gershwin Songbook 
(Simon and Schuster, $10). 


Glad Tidings, a theatrical novel by Joyce 
Warren (Harper, $3.95). 


Ibsen, Volume VI: An Enemy of the 
People, The Wild Duck, Rosmersholm. 
Translated and edited by James W. McFar- 
lane (Oxford, $5.75). 


Mr. Cat, a theatrical memoir by George 
Freedley, foreword by Lillian Gish (Howard 
Frisch, $3). 


A Pictorial History of The American 
Theatre: 100 Years, 1860-1960 by Dani- 
el Blum, foreword by Helen Hayes (Chilton, 
$11.50). 


The Play’s the Thing by Lawrence Langner 
(Putnam, $4). 


Portrait of Max, an Intimate Memoir of 
Sir Max Beerbohn, by S. N. Behrman (Ran- 
dom House, $6). 

Scenes and Machines on the English 
Stage During the Renaissance by Lily B. 
Campbell (Barnes and Noble, $7.50). 
Shakespeare in His Time by Ivor Brown 
(Nelson, $4.50). 

The Stanislavski Method by Sonia Moore 
(Viking, $2.95). 

Theatre at the Crossroads by John Gassner 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $5.95). 
Theatre: The Rediscovery of Style by 
Michel Saint-Denis (Theatre Arts Books, $3). 
Theatre World, Season 1959-1960 by 
Daniel Blum (Chilton, $6). 

Vanity Fair, a Cavaleade of the 1920’s 
and 1930's, selections from “America’s Most 
Notable Magazine,” edited by Cleveland 
Amory and Frederic Bradlee (Viking, $10). 
A Wayward Quest by Theresa Helburn 
(Little, Brown, $5). 


Charles 


Macklin 


AN ACTOR’S 
LIFE 


A pioneer in theatrical realism, 
Charles Macklin (1699-1797) 
was one of the most important 
English actors of the eighteenth 
century, and he made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the de- 
velopment of the modern thea- 
ter. This first biography of 
Macklin in seventy years draws 
directly on unused manuscript 
sources (among others, those at 
Harvard, the Folger Library, 
the Huntington Library, and the 
Garrick Club), and illuminates 
the history of the theater in 
eighteenth century England and 
Ireland. $5.00 


By William W. Appleton 





The Early 
Public 
Theatre in 
France 


A fascinating account of the 
first public theatrical produc- 
tions in France, 1580-1630— 
with vivid descriptions of the 
theatres (sometimes converted 
indoor tennis courts), the the- 
atrical district, the actors’ com- 
panies, the improvised farces 
(amorous and otherwise), the 
audience, scenery, lighting, cos- 
tumes, and sound effects. Many 
illustrations. $6.75 


By W. L. Wiley 
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Charmed Life 

Circumspection is the rule with the critics 
whenever Menasha Skulnik opens in some- 
thing new. Although the boys do not always 
approve the comedies in which he has the 
habit of appearing, they are usually pretty 
careful to draw the line between the merits 
of the script and the ability of the star. 

So it went, once more, when The 49th 
Cousin came to town a few weeks ago. There 
was only one out-and-out approval, among 
the seven notices in the New York dailies, 
but the boys were high on Menasha, as usual. 
And if we didn’t respect the man’s talent so 
greatly, we'd be inclined to suspect a bit of 
chicanery. When Skulnik was requested to 
submit a biography for the theatre program, 
during the early stages of the production, he 
passed along the word that several of the 
critics had called him a genius. “Let’s include 
it as a reminder,” Skulnik told the program 
compiler, “just in case they’re tempted to 
change their minds.” 

A little later, when the company climbed 
aboard a bus for Wilmington and the start 
of the pre-Broadway tryout tour, the players 
amused themselves by playing the old “desert 
island” game. Everyone present was asked to 
name the one book he’d choose if the destina- 
tion were a desert island instead of Wilming- 
ton. Skulnik’s selection was How to Live on 
a Desert Island. 

There is practicality, too, in the comment he 
made when he decided te go in for comic 
monologues on phonograph records recently. 
“T figure I ought to let other comedians have 
this easy way to add my jokes to their file,” 
he said. “It’s my legacy to a new generation.” 


Author as Actor 

James Thurber’s bequest to future genera- 
tions is bound to be considerable. Meanwhile, 
even though he has lost his sight, he is giving 
theatregoers of 1960 nightly examples of his 
skill as actor in the revue bearing his name, 
and we learned that the end of this part of his 
career is not yet in view, even though the 
management of the show was tentative in its 
plans for the weeks just ahead. At press time, 
it was planned to keep A Thurber Carnival on 
Broadway indefinitely, or to begin another 
tour of this country when the new year arrives. 
In either case, Thurber will remain in the 
cast, at least until a London production of the 
revue (now scheduled for mid-February) is 
launched. Then he will play Thurber over 
there. 

“He gets around very well—better than most 
of us,” a spokesman for the show said. “Some- 
times it’s better not to see.” 


Plain Dealer 

Say what you will about the gentlemen who 
make their living in the jukebox business, they 
believe in coming to the point. Garson Kanin 
is one who is jolly well aware of that trait. 


Mr. Kanin, of course, couldn’t have come 
by the discovery too recently, for he wrote 
very knowingly of the trade in a novel called 
Do-Re-Mi, which has been in the process of 
being transformed into a musical comedy for 
more than a year, and which comes to Broad- 
way late this month with great expectations, 
not to mention Phil Silvers, Nancy Walker 
andthe author himself (as director and libret- 
tist). All the same, he had a reminder a few 
weeks ago when the men whose job it is to 
publicize the show shifted into high gear. 

Aside from the musical possibilities, there 
are some choice angles to a show involving 
such a story, and some of the choicest have to 
do with promotion. What could be more natur- 
al than a campaign involving all the jukebox 
operators in town, especially when the title 
of one of the songs is “All You Need Is a 
Quarter”? Well, the press agents for the show 
are a wide-awake crew, and everything was 
arraaged, including a cocktail party attended 
by the coin-machine men, Kanin, Silvers and 
Jule Styne, whose attendance was highly im- 
portant inasmuch as he wrote the music that, 
everyone hopes, will catch the fancy of theatre- 
goers and jukebox fans alike. 

Kanin’s presence was also essential; it was 
his job to tell the guests something about the 
plot that Styne has set to music. But his 
assignment called for story telling and di- 
plomacy, too. As we get it, the book of the 
show does not exactly glamourize the people 
with whom it deals—and the idea behind the 
party, after all, was good will. So Kanin went 
to some pains to point out that there are good 
people and bad in every line of business, ard 
that nothing in his libretto, or the lyrics of 
Betty Comden and Adolph Green, should be 
construed as reflecting on anyone in particular. 

The speech was greeted by respectful si- 
lence. Then from the back of the room came 
a voice: “Hey, Mr. Kanin, when you want the 
jukebox delivered to your house?” 


Actors’ Fund Drive 


This month, playgoers throughout this coun- 
try will have the annual opportunity to con- 
tribute to one of the worthiest causes in the 
theatre—the work of the Actors’ Fund of 
America, which provides clothing, food, hous- 
ing and medical care to the aged and indigent 
of the profession. December 23-31 has been 
set aside as Actors’ Fund Week, when a 
“Bread Basket Drive” will be carried on dur- 
ing intermissions of performances in all legiti- 
mate theatres in the United States. The orig- 
inal drive was organized in 1951 by the late 
producer John Golden. 

This year’s chairman of Actors’ Fund Week 
is Mary Martin, and her advisory committee 
consists of Helen Hayes, Katharine Cornell, 
Ralph Bellamy, Gilbert Miller, John Shubert, 
Louis A. Lotito, Emil Friedlander, Warren P. 
Munsell and Vinton Freedley. Once again the 


co-ordinator of the fund-raising campaign is 
John Effrat. @ 
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Friedman-Abeles 


Play Reviews: 


French Dressing, 
and a Honey from 


London 


by ALAN PRYCE-JONES 


Becket 

A Taste of Honey 
Tenderloin 

An Evening with Mike Nichols 
and Elaine May 

Greenwich Village, U.S.A. 
The Wall 

Irma la Douce 

Valmouth 

Drums Under the Windows 
Face of a Hero 

Farewell, Farewell Eugene 


“Becket”: Anthony Quinn as Henry II, Laurence Olivier in the title role. 


Somewhere about the year 1118—perhaps a little earlier—to Gilbert Becket and his wife (both from Normandy, 
pace Jean Anouilh) was born a son, Thomas. Some fifteen years later, King Henry II also came into the world. 
In the fullness of time, Thomas Becket, by then a priest in minor orders, came to the notice of the king, and 
demonstrated such efficiency as an administrator that he was made chancellor when he was in his thirties. Even 
in the twelfth century he was not a typical cleric. Jousting and battle came to him equally readily, yet through- 
out his youth, we are told, he led a life of singular purity, so that when, in 1162, King Henry appointed him 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the choice—strongly supported by his predecessor—was not unreasonable. 

From that foundation of fact, M. Anouilh has constructed a very odd tale in Becket. We are now to suppose 


that King Henry and Thomas were a pair of young roysterers united by an embarrassing bond of high-minded 


affection. The King is under Thomas’ thumb, but at the 
crisis of the action he asserts himself. Unwilling though he 
be, Thomas must accept the role of archbishop so that he 
can bend the Church to Henry's designs. He realizes at 
once, however, that the Church will claim his total alle- 
giance, and the drama that ensues turns upon Henry's hurt 
festering into hatred. 

M. Anouilh has constructed his play in twenty-two 
scenes, divided among nearly twice as many characters. It 
turns out, therefore, to be a nineteenth-century costume 
piece brought up to date: the kind of thing that would 
have delighted the late Sir John Martin Harvey. There 
would be no objection to its history being almost totally 
wide of the mark were the drama taut enough. As it is, 
however, M. Anouilh has landed himself with two fairly 
well-documented characters, and proceeded to confect an 
elaborate charade about two quite different people. To in- 
sist on detail would be pedantic. What is lacking in Becket 
is a period sense and a feeling for words. This latter defect 
cannot be laid to the account of Lucienne Hill, the trans- 
lator, for I was struck by the same deficiency in the orig- 
inal Paris production. Again and again, Anouilh has been 
revealed as an extremely skillful theatrical manipulator, 
with a wit, a fantasy, a sharp intuition that normally carry 
him through. In Becket, however—and especially with rec- 
ollections of Murder in the Cathedral to set a standard— 


“A Taste of Honey”: 


much more is needed. At one moment Becket is scarcely 
more than a boon companion; at the next, he is on the way 
to sainthood. No transition is even attempted; the two 
states of mind are simply laid before the audience. And 
with all the talent of a distinguished cast to help him, M. 
Anouilh is unable to rise above a crippling mediocrity of 
vision—unable most of all, perhaps, when he tries to inflate 
his language into something resembling poetry. 

The play should be seen, all the same, for the sake of 
Laurence Olivier. In Paris the dramatic weight fell square- 
ly on King Henry. Here, Anthony Quinn plays the mon- 
arch with a gusto more truck-driverlike than royal, which 
affords Sir Laurence the chance of modulating his part the 
more effectively. There is no actor alive who can do more 
with the turn of a shoulder, a moment's drop in pitch. His 
performance in this play is calculated with a subtlety that 
leaves no room for broad effects; he treats Thomas Becket 
like a kaleidoscope, and by the quietest of turns shakes the 
colored elements of his personality into fresh patterns. In 
the one wholly successful scene, he and Henry meet on 
horseback on a winter's day in France. Each divines what 
lies ahead: a false reconciliation, treachery and death. 
Each goes into the future under the weight of that knowl- 
edge; for five minutes the play comes entirely to life. There 
is a small performance of some emotional force from Mr. 
Tom Leith as Becket’s Saxon protégé, but most of the cast 


Angela Lansbury and Joan Plowright, as a mother of easy virtue and her daughter. 





Martha Swope 


“Drums Under the Windows”: George Brenlin plays young O’Casey, and Martyn Green is the narrator. 


are so bewimpled and behauberked that they do little more 
than register fancy dress. Mr. Peter Glenville’s direction is 
smooth; the sets are effective; and there is some appropri- 
ate music. 


One final complaint: The Pope and one of his cardinals 
are dragged in to do a comic turn as two intriguing prelates 
with a pizza-stricken accent. It detracts gravely from the 
force of the play to present Alexander III—an exception- 
ally intelligent and powerful Pope—after that fashion, and 
adds one more scrap of evidence to my general contention 
that M. Anouilh this time has bitten off more than he can 
chew. 

Such—surprisingly—is far from being the case with Miss 
Shelagh Delaney, an usherette from the English North 
Country who, on her first try, has written an exceptionally 
moving and intelligent play, A Taste of Honey. Set in her 
native town of Salford, it concerns a lonely girl, Josephine, 
who gets herself pregnant by a colored lover. Apparently 
to her rescue comes Geoffrey, a refreshingly unusual homo- 
sexual who is rash enough to call in her feckless mother, 
with the result that in the end the girl is left to have her 
baby alone. 

A melodrama? Far from it. What Miss Delaney excels at 
is turning a compassionate eye on the foibles of ordinary 
people; and in Joan Plowright she has found exactly the 
girl for her purpose. In London the part was taken by 
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Frances Cuka, perhaps the only other actress available 
who has both the talent and the physique for this most 
difficult part. There is no reason to adjudicate between 
two admirable performances. If anything, Miss Plowrizht 
has a shade more authority, and she is very well served by 
Andrew Ray, whose relationship with her is the pivot of 
the whole evening. Certainly he is a homosexual; certainly 
he watches over Josephine with a genuine and touching 
care. Into the chaste attic (once the colored lover has dis- 
appeared for ever), where he and she share a curiously 
astral kind of affection, bursts Angela Lansbury as her 
mother, accompanied by a fugacious lover. Possibly Miss 
Lansbury is a little too charming for her role. After all, 
what she is doing is driving out Geoffrev without ever be- 
ing fully capable of taking her daughter’s troubles on her 
own shoulders; and if the p'ay has a weakness in logic it is 
largely that both mother and friend should desert Jose- 
phine simultaneously at the very hcur when she needs 
them most. But the whole of the second act is an outstand- 
ing achievement for a beginner in the theatre. It is, much 
of it, extremely funny; and much of it is extremely touch- 
ing. Mr. Tony Richardson and Mr. George Devine vro- 
duce it with a steady naturalism reinforced by Mr. Oliver 
Smith’s set. No one who is interested in the modern play- 
wright’s search for a contemporary drama should miss this 
exceptional play. 





The chief musical offering of the month under review 
was Tenderloin, a piece based on the activities of Dr. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, pastor of Madison Square Presby- 
terian Church at the end of last century. Dr. Parkhurst did 
not care for the goings on in the seamier part of New York, 
so what has been attempted in this musical is to bring 
The Belle of New York, an operetta of the 1890s with a 
very similar theme, into line with the times. The attempt 
is not successful, largely because of an uneasy air of up- 
lift about the activities of Mr. Maurice Evans in the chief 
part. So long as the tarts and their partners hold the stage, 
things hum merrily enough; but from time to time there is 
a sudden rappel a ordre, when virtue regains her sway, 
and even irony is suspended momentarily. A very young 
lead, Mr. Ron Husmann, does extremely well in the part of 
Tommy, and he is sustained by Eileen Rodgers, Lee Becker 
and Wynne Miller among others in a large cast. Mr. Cecil 
Beaton has provided sets and costumes so unlike what he 
has given in other period pieces like Gigi and My Fair 
Lady that some of his admirers have shown themselves 
restive. Personally, I found the decor’s chromatic vitality 
the liveliest aspect of the evening. 

Two other evenings of gaiety have given me greater 
pleasure during the month. The first is An Evening with 
Mike Nichols and Elaine May. This offers two hours of 
almost unmixed delight, designed as an extension of that 
special Anglo-American art associated with the name of 
Joyce Grenfell. The title they give their entertainment sug- 
gests a party; and that is precisely the atmosphere en- 
gendered by this team. We are invited to laugh at our- 
selves, to see ourselves as wryly as the late Helen Hokinson 
saw us. One or two items miscarry; there is, for instance, a 
Pirandello parody that barely suggests Pirandello. But for 
most of the evening—whether as a P.T.A. lady sadly shedd- 
ing the petals of a giant chrysanthemum from her corsage, 
as a pair of teen-age lovers on a park bench, as a moronic 
guest star on television—one or both of these admirable 
hosts is holding a glittering microscope above the spectacle 
of everyday life, and enlarging our experience to the di- 
mension of art. A special province of wit, lying somewhere 
between the kingdoms of Ruth Draper and the Marx 
Brothers, has been carved out. I beg those who respond 
to wit to explore it for themselves. 

They might also go on to Greenwich Village, U.S.A., 
an unpretentious but keen-edged revue. It is worth seeing 
for the performance of Dawn Hampton alone, but all the 
small cast, led by Mr. Burke McHugh, help to build up the 
party atmosphere in a tiny theatre. The unifying theme of 
the evening is made plain in the title; but the treatment is 
not aggressively local, and there is no reason why even 
those who live in the East Seventies—or anywhere in the 
world, for that matter—should not venture down to Sheri- 
dan Square in search of a laugh. 

In another mood, there is something to be said for a visit 
to The Wall. This is a somber adaptation, by Millard 
Lampell, of John Hersey’s novel, and the wall in question 
is that which shut off the Warsaw ghetto, in 1940, from 
the rest of the city. Behind that wall we watch the extinc- 
tion of the Jewish population. 
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The skill of the play lies in its honesty. Naturally we are 
appalled by the scale of human tragedy depicted, but we 
are also touched by evidences of human weakness, of 
cowardice, treachery, incompetence. Yet somehow the to- 
tal effect is curiously unmoving. Only Yvonne Mitchell 
achieves a searing impact that matches the occasion; other- 
wise the action is dispersed among too many characters, so 
that we barely have time to make their acquaintance be- 
fore they are snatched away to make room for someone 
else. Too much time is given to setting the atmosphere in 
the first act; after a welcome quickening in the second half, 
the final tragedy—in which Howard Bay’s ingenious set 
and lighting play an important part—is slowed by an in- 
effective love scene, which merely adds triviality to what 
should have been a Twilight of the Gods. 

The rest of the month's theatre can be dismissed briefly; 
some of it has already passed into limbo. There is, all the 
same, an interesting contrast to be made between Val- 
mouth, a musical that did not last a week, and Irma la 
Douce, a musical nicely set for the winter. Irma la Douce 
began as a small and charming Paris show; since then it has 
been through successive inflations in London and now 
New York until it has ended as a florid embarrassment, 
except to those who persist in taking a rigidly Anglo-Saxon 
view of Paris as the world’s capital of archness. As a gold- 
en-hearted tart, Elizabeth Seal is enchanting; otherwise I 
found the whole business dispiriting in the extreme. Val- 
mouth, on the other hand, though it attempted the impos- 
sible in adapting the work of Ronald Firbank for the stage, 
had at least a considerable leavening of real wit in both 
words and music. It also had a genuine, if brittle, style, 
whereas Irma la Douce is purest kitsch throughout. Well, 
the kitsch has won. 

One of the hardest things in the theatre is to get the 
plays of Sean O’Casey on the stage. There is something 
ironic, then, in the success with which Paul Shyre has 
adapted another volume of his autobiography, Drums 
Under the Windows. It would have been much more to 
the point to put on, say, The Silver Tassie, for the plays of 
O’Casey are so involved in his own life story that it seems 
a work of supererogation to dramatize the author himself. 
It is very well done, however, if you are in a mood to under- 
go the deafening loquacity of the Dublin slums half a 
century ago, and it is admirably acted by Martyn Green 
and Dana Elcar in particular. 

Face of a Hero is a curious affair. Set in one of those 
Southern towns where no holds are barred, it is concerned 
with a district attorney who arrives in a moral ferment to 
put the citizens to rights. In the course of doing so he 
prosecutes a rich but unlovable young man for a murder 
that he well knows was not a murder at all. All this is well 
enough acted—especially by Jack Lemmon and George 
Grizzard—but it remains totally unconnected with real life. 
And in the process of adapting a novel by Pierre Boulle, 
which also had a television showing, for the stage, Mr. 
Robert L. Joseph has lost himself in thickets of dialogue so 
dense that for minutes at a stretch the audience is left with- 
out so much as a sense of direction. 


[Continued on page 72] 
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“The Wall”: Yvonne Mitchell exhorts the ghetto inmates to resist the Nazis. 
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To Quote, or Not to Quote 


$4 é 


Nowadays, the New York critics find themselves deeply—if indirectly —involved 


in the business of selling tickets. Are they bystanders, dupes, or accomplices? 


by JOHN KEATING 





Late last summer, when producer Leo Kerz announced to do my bit toward restoring respect and dignity to the 


that he would not use any quotes from the critics in the _ , profession of theatre reviewing. I think it is a most un- 
































advertisements for his forthcoming production of Eugéne dignified spectacle to see the names of critics used this 
Ionesco’s Rhinoceros, no matter how rapturous they might way, as tipsters, endorsers, pitchmen. The producer who 
turn out to be, the pronouncement was greeted with *.does this degrades the art and profession of criticism. He 
mingled dismay, incredulity, irritation and derision. The reduces them to the status of researchers for Consumer 
day the item appeared in Lewis Funke’s column in the Reports.”’ Py 
New York Times, Kerz’s phone began to ring. Some of the About the only individuals who might have been ex- th 
callers were pledged investors who took the announcement pected to read Kerz’s pronouncement with approval were 
as an indication that the producer expected bad notices the reviewers themselves. All of them, at one time or an- 
and hoped by it to draw the critics’ teeth before they were other, have expressed their dismay at the increasing power 
bared. A couple of the more apprehensive angels hinted over the life or death of a play that their opinions are 
that they wouldn’t mind it a bit if Kerz sent back their generally believed to hold, and several—notably Walter 
money or their pledges. His advertising agency was sure Kerr of the New York Herald, Tribune—have erected 
the announcement meant that he intended to reduce his elaborate arguments to prove that they are not really so 
advertising budget. Certain of the members of his produc- all-powerful as most people in the theatre think. But if ” 
tion staff, after being assured that it was no publicity the critics have been unhappy about the use of quotes from 
stunt, went all out to persuade him to change his mind. their reviews in ads, posters and window ecards, their op- 

The general attitude among theatrical people was that position has been passive and limited. Basically, all they 
his decision, however motivated, would last only until the have asked is that they be not misquoted too flagrantly. 
first superlative bloomed in the Times, Herald Tribune, Perhaps once in three or four years will a reviewer com- 
News or Mirror a few hours after the Broadway opening, plain directly or in print about a producer’s misuse of his 
now.scheduled for early in January. Either he was hedg- opinion. 
ing, they felt, or concocting a publicity-inspired bit of Deliberate misquotation is rare. Much more common is 
bravado that would crumple ignominiously if the reviews the selection of a laudatory reference to some part of a 
were good. Kerz argues that both reactions demean him, show’s totality for use as if it applied to the production as 
as the ever-increasing use of critical blurbs demeans the a whole. Early this season Kerr found the off-Broadway 
critics. revival of Philip Barry’s Here Come the Clowns a pretty 

‘Tf I were afraid of bad notiges,’’ he said recently, ‘‘T trying affair generally, but he did have high praise for the 
would not produce the play; that stands to reason. My performance of an actor named Michael Dunn. When the 
motive is a simple one : by keeping quotes and the names of first ads for the production appeared in the newspapers, 


the critics out of my commercial advertisements, I hope 





they carried the simple legend: ‘‘ Electrifying !—Kerr, 
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Herald Tribune.’’ Kerr had indeed used the adjective 
‘‘electrifying’’ in connection with Mr. Dunn, but his harsh 
and unmistakable opinion of the production could be ex- 
pressed more correctly with the words ‘‘extremely un- 
even.’’ 

The deliberate manipulation of quotes, although gener- 
ally managed more subtly than by the Here Come the 
Clowns crew, is one of the black arts of public relations 
that most producers expect from their press agents now. 
Should a critic find a play less than inspiring, while enjoy- 
ing the performance of one of the actors in the opus, his 
limited approval will surely be quoted in the ads that fol- 
low the opening. Neither press agents nor critics regard 
such a procedure as unethical. “‘If I’ve said that some ac- 
tor does a good job, and the ad quotes me as saying just 
that and nothing else, how can I object ?’’ remarked John 
Chapman, critic of the New York Daily News. ‘‘T said it, 
didn’t I?’’ 

Brooks Atkinson, the New York Times reviewer until 
his retirement at the end of last season, admitted having 
certain qualms about the use of quotes concerning a pro- 
duction that he didn’t favor in every detail; he also is 
‘*soft-hearted’’ and ‘‘generally . . . inclined to let the 
quote be used.’’ The veteran critic defined his position 
further in these words: ‘‘If I gave a play a thoroughly bad 
review, I would not, of course, allow a quote to be used. 
Strictly speaking, it may not be absolutely ethical to allow 
yourself to be quoted in connection with a production 
about which your review was lukewarm, but I was gener- 
ally inclined to permit it if the circumstances weren’t too 
outrageous. I must admit it always bothered me. I was 
caught between my soft-hearted attitude toward the thea- 
tre and the feeling that perhaps the reader of the Times 
wasn’t getting the proper picture from the ads. The whole 
business of quotes, this reliance on reviews, places an un- 
wanted responsibility on the reviewers.’’ 

Without straying from the path of virtue—as so defined 
—the theatre’s press agents are generally able to come up 
with a suitable collection of laudatory adjectives. A walk 
through the Broadway area would give the impression that 
nothing but critically acclaimed masterpieces were on view 
in the theatres. ‘‘Brilliant,’’ ‘‘Unforgettable,’’ ‘‘Mag- 
nificent,’’ ‘‘ Delightful,’’ ‘‘ Enchanting’’ and other flowers 
from the cliché expert’s garden of superlatives bloom on 
every facade. There are at least two or three that proclaim 
themselves ‘‘ Best Play of the Season,’’ sometimes with the 
same perfervid reviewer listed as authority. ‘‘ The season’’ 
is such a nice, elastic phrase. 

It is a monstrous turkey, indeed, that cannot, within the 
currently accepted limits of propriety, find some refer- 
ence giving it claim to being a ‘‘ Must See’’ item. One such 
unfortunate was a lesser effort by the late F. Hugh Her- 
bert called A Girl Can Tell. The notices were dismal. At 
the usual post-opening conference, the press agent looked 
around the cirele of shell-shocked faces, and said some- 
thing like ‘‘Let’s be bold. Let’s ignore the critics. We’ll 
just slap the line ‘Funnier than The Moon Is Blue’ on the 
ads.’’ A brilliant idea, it was agreed, but to whom could 
this ludicrous opinion be [continued on page 76] 
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Festivals: 


True and False 


By Peggy Wood 


What is a festival, actually? New York puts banners on 
the lampposts every year to announce that “New York is a 
Summer Festival,” but such heralding, to me, is pure Madi- 
son Avenue-ese and a misuse of the word. This verbal dis- 
tortion is put out by the department stores and business 
associations as tourist bait to trap prospective customers. 
The stores and business organizations haven't devised any 
festival fare whatsoever. New York is just the same as it 
was before the banners went up: a great city where there 
are sights to see, where the living theatre is still alive, 
where the Metropolitan Opera House exists, where there 
are magnificent museums and superb orchestras. A true 
festival is something planned for a specific occasion; it is 
organized by the municipal authorities, special committees 
and artistic directors to bring together events of the high- 
est quality in order to celebrate an anniversary or scenic 
beauty or a salubrious climate, or to bring into being a 
dream (and here I have in mind the Stratfords). 

Well, then, do those lamppost banners promise a par- 
ticular program? Do they proclaim, say, that a recreation 
of Washington’s Farewell Address in Fraunces’ Tavern, 
where it was given originally, will occur Tuesdays and 
Thursdays during lunch? Or that Aaron Burr and Alexan- 
der Hamilton will shoot it out every Saturday in Weehaw- 
ken (round-trip fare by ferry: fifty cents)? Or that New 
York’s festival season will bring some agile residents of 
Amsterdam to dance in wooden shoes with some equally 
agile New Amsterdamites in Herald Square, mornings at 
ten? Or anything else, for that matter? Of course not. But 
those who thought up the banners know full well that the 
word “festival” loosens the purse strings, or they wouldn't 
use it as bait. 

In Europe, during the year now drawing to a close, there 
have been more than four hundred festivals of all kinds. 
Here in America the list is growing, and more people are 
asking how such things are done. One hears queries like 





Miss Wood, president of the American National Theatre and 
Academy (ANTA), is one of our leading actresses. During the 


current season she has returned to Broadway in “The Rape of 
the Belt.” 






these: “How much does it cost?” “Why can’t we have some- 
thing like Tanglewood, or Woodstock, or Ojai, or Aspen, or 
Santa Fe?” Ignoring the adage that curiosity killed a cat, 
I risked all and became a one-woman Gallup Poll of festi- 
vals abroad, following the crowds from York, England, to 
Athens, sampling and questioning as I went. As president 
of the American National Theatre and Academy, I was 
also curious to learn first-hand how our productions of mu- 
sic and dance and drama, which the State Department pro- 
vides, and which ANTA administers, were being greeted, 
whether included in festival programs or not. 

One of our offerings during the past festival season, in 
England and on the Continent, was the New York Pro 
Musica production of the Play of Daniel. This I was able 
to see in Paris in the church of St. Germain-des-Prés, where 
it was received with awed enthusiasm. It had already been 
performed at the Spoleto Festival of Two Worlds, which 
Gian-Carlo Menotti has made possible; I remembered that 
he had complained to me in March that he thought ANTA 
was out of its mind to send a twelfth-century Biblical play, 
done in Latin, to Europe as an example of American cul- 
ture. so I asked him how it had turned out, when I got to 
Spoleto. “I am eating every word I said,” he replied, “and 
you can quote me. It was the sensation of the festival!” 
And so it was, from all reports, when it was given in West- 
minster Abbey, in Wells Cathedral, in Bath, in Spain, in 
Holland. In fact, wherever it was booked. 

Another show sent abroad under the International Cul- 
tural Exchange Service of ANTA was that of the mono- 
logist Hal Holbrook. Once again, there had been skepti- 
cism on both sides of the Atlantic when it was decided to 
export this program based on Mark Twain. But at the 
Edinburgh Festival, he was a smash hit with the press and 
public. 

I found that each festival bore the stamp of its locale. 
and of its over-all director. And for all of them, the price of 
admission is consistently low, so that almost everybody can 
afford to go. The brochures describing the festivals are is- 
sued early in the year; they are available at travel agen- 
cies, and it is also possible to arrange for tickets before you 
leave home. If you travel great distances (from the United 
States to Europe, let us say) you will, if you are smart, tie 
up with a group that has chartered a plane, ride over and 
back with the group, and go your own way when abroad, 
thus saving more than half the cost of transportation ar- 
ranged for independently. That is something I learned too 
late! 

York’s festival, which was my first sampling, is given 
only every three years because it includes the services of 
hundreds of townspeople who can’t give up their own work 
every year to take part in festival activity. York offers am- 
ple proof that festivals must be indigenous. The whole 
three-week period is centered around the treasury of mys- 
tery plays, forty-eight of them, which are now in the Brit- 
ish Museum. I don’t mean dramas by Agatha Christie, as 
one American thought I did; I mean those dramas written 
six hundred years ago to be acted out for the benefit of 
those who could not read, so that they could know the 
stories of the Bible. 
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Today the forty-eight manuscripts extant have been con- 
densed into one that takes three and a half hours to play, 
and is performed out of doors in a ruined abbey. The lead- 
ing roles (God and Christ and Satan) are played by pro- 
fessional actors, but archangels and devils and centurions 
and the three shepherds who see the Star of Bethlehem are 
all played by the people of York. And wonderful they were! 
The shepherds were very funny in broad Yorkshire dialect, 
and the savage scene of a bloodthirsty crowd watching the 
Crucifixion was bone-chilling. 

But that wasn’t all. There were concerts and Chinese 
shadow plays and a monumental performance, in the an- 
cient Minster, of Monteverdi's Vespers (1610) with full 
orchestra, two organs, choir and six soloists, including a 
countertenor with the biggest, blackest beard I ever saw 
except on a Russian bass! I expect he grew it in self-de- 
fense. A male alto has to protect himself somehow. 

Spoleto’s festival is in sharp contrast with the sort of 
wondering innocence of York. It is most informal and yet 
sophisticated. I saw Kay Thompson, the night-club star, 
carry her pug dog into an afternoon performance of La 
Bohéme, but I also saw the attendant bar the dog during 
the first interval. It would have been a little too informal if 
the pug had joined in during Musetta’s Waltz; the dignity 
of the opera house must be preserved. The performance 
itself made me feel as if I had never seen or heard Bohéme 
before, so extraordinary was Menotti’s staging. 


In Spoleto, too, there was great music under Thomas 
Schippers’ ‘baton, together with chamber music at noon, 
and performances of Lorca’s Yerma by the company of the 
National Theatre of Madrid. The décor for this play was 
strikingiy different from anything I had ever seen, and I 
learned that one of Spain’s great painters had designed it. 
Only photographs can give an idea of its quality; I couldn't 
possibly describe it. I remembered that years ago, C. B. 
Cochran commissioned Augustus John to design the sec- 
ond act of O’Casey’s The Silver Tassie, and the impact of 
that great artists’ imagination upon the eye of the audi- 
ence had the same compelling effect that was evoked by 
the Spanish artist. 


My friends stared when I said I was going to Dubrovnik, 
in Y ugoslavia, to see its festival. “That's Communist,” they 
said. The implication was that I might never be heard from 
again. But Lillian and Dorothy Gish had been telling me 
about the place for years, and they are still among us. 
Dubrovnik is extremely cosmopolitan. Italian beauties 
in bikinis sun-bathe with West Germans on the terrace of 
the swank Excelsior Hotel, or gaze seaward at the Onassis 
yacht in the harbor in case Winston Churchill should be 
walking the deck. Dame Margot Fonteyn shops ashore, 
and Gregory Peck is spotted swimming a mile out; Gene 
Kelly drives up in a car with a California license, and col- 
lege professors from Moscow and Columbia University 
gather for seminars. And in the evening about nine o clock 
you can see a performance of Hamlet, in Serbo-Croatian, 
in the fortress 212 steps up the hill, or an opera (also in 
that tongue) in the park just below, or still another opera 
in the square, or Pat Boone's latest movie. 
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The director of this festival staged a play in Coventry, 
England, only a few months prior to the festival assign- 
ments. He and the producer speak excellent English, and 
the actors have so many languages that one feels like an 
ignoramus. After a performance of Hamlet the Horatio 
augments his salary by serving as master of ceremonies in 
a night club (ultra-modern in décor) within the thirty- 
foot-thick walls that encircle the city, announcing the acts 
in three languages! 

Athens, of course, accents its Greek tragedies, which are 
performed in the ancient theatres, and advertised Maria 
Callas in Norma at the greatest of all such theatres in Epi- 
daurus. This time Nature canceled the performance—not 
Callas. It rained. 

Edinburgh’s festival may include performances in many 
languages, but it is essentially Scottish for all that. The 
pipers march down Princes Street every morning at ten- 
fifty, and the military tattoo at the Castle is predominantly 
Scotch. Judith Anderson played the Actress in the Old Vic’s 
production of Chekhov's The Sea Gull, but for all her great 
art, it was a play called The Wallace, acted by the Civic 
Theatre of Edinburgh that brought me to my feet. What a 
play! It has power, it has pity, and it has the poetic line of 
a fine dramatist (Sydney Goodsir Smith). But I confess 
that if I hadn't read the printed version first, I would have 
been lost in a skirl of broad Scotch. 

In Stratford, of course, there is no such diversity. There 
the entire attraction is Shakespeare, and his plays are the 
festival. There is no need for music or pipers or ballet; the 
Bard is rich enough fare. The audience, you will not be 
surprised to learn, was mainly American. A group of ten or 
more girls sat near me, and the accents of Philadelphia 
and the Main Line filled the air. “I saw this play once,” 
said one of them just in back of me. (The play was The 
Taming of the Shrew.) “But I don’t remember a thing 
about it.” 

I don’t think they will ever forget it now. Peggy Ashcroft 
had a delightful approach to Katherine, and the produc- 
tion was gay. Not so good as that which Tyrone Guthrie 
did at Stratford, Ontario, six years ago, but witty and fluid. 

After the performance, in Dame Peggy’s dressing room, 
I suddenly found myself near tears. “I am so sorry for my- 
self,” I said in apology. “In my country and in my time 
there has been almost no opportunity to play the classics. 
There have been no repertory theatres where one could 
try one’s wings and learn one’s job by doing. You in Eng- 

land have always had the chance to match yourselves 
against the great plays, but for me, even if the chance 
should come now, there is nothing left at my age to play 
but the queens. And pretty soon, the crones!” 

Now I begin to see hope for our younger actors—the 
two Stratfords, Dr. Guthrie’s repertory theatre in Minne- 
apolis, and the dream of others of its kind. And the festi- 
vals. There are more and more of them, and as they bur- 
gein, they will provide the background and the backbone 
of the classics, which in turn will provide us with finer ac- 
tors, finer musicians and finer playwrights. The theatre is 


at its nadir now. I believe the festivals will restore it to its 
proper place. 3 
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LUCILLE BALL 


text by Richard Gehman 


photographs by Murray Laden 


The mat outside the apartment door is marked with a 
large A. The occupant inside, a Mrs. Desiderio Alberto 
Arnaz y de Acha III, better known as Mrs. Desi Arnaz, 
still better known as Lucille Ball, has come to New York 
for what she believes might turn into an extended visit. 
The apartment is located on the twenty-third floor of a 
brand-new building in the East Sixties, a far ery from 
the houses in Beverly Hills and Palm Springs that Lucy 
occupied until the late summer of 1960. And the distance 
is symbolic of the new life she is determined to make for 
herself. 

Having marched into a divorce court earlier in the 
year, and permitted the lawyers and the magistrate to 
take steps to untie a knot that had held fairly firm for 
nineteen years, Lucy then threw up her television career 
in favor of, first, a film with Bob Hope, The Facts of Life, 
and subsequently her first Broadway show, Wildcat, 


which is also N. Richard Nash’s first venture as a musical- 
comedy librettist, and which is scheduled to open at the 
Alvin Theatre in mid-December. The TV career has not 
been tossed too high in the air; next March, she told me, 
knocking wood and hoping she would still be breathing 
then, she will do a long show called ‘‘Lucy Comes to 
Broadway.”’ 

Before going on with this, I wish to invite my readers 
who are looking for the inside information on the split- 
up of television’s most famous couple to either ask Lucy 
herself (she will talk to anybody, for she has none of the 
attributes of the average big star) or to go to the back- 
date magazine shop and look up the women’s books that 
have chronicled the trouble in the Arnaz household at all 
but unendurable length. Having produced two fine, heal- 
thy children and made themselves several million dollars, 
the pair parted. They are still friends and business asso- 
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eiates (their company, Desilu, is listed on the American 
Stock Exchange, and is making profits satisfactory both 
to them and their stockholders). And that, good readers, 
is that. 

Many people believe—I did, anyhow—that Lucy origi- 
nally began as a show girl in New York, and that Wildcat 
marks her return to the stage. Wildcat actually is her 
debut as a star. Last year, when it appeared that her 
marriage was about to break up (I suppose it’s impossible 
to keep references to it out of here), she began reading 
scripts. Morton DaCosta took her an adaptation of the 
Dorothy Parker short story Big Blonde. When I saw 
her in Hollywood in December, 1959, she was seriously 
considering doing that one for the producer Kermit 
Bloomgarden. She all but committed herself to it—and 
was so certain she would go ahead that when Dore Schary 
offered her a part in The Unsinkable Molly Brown, she 


told him she was going to do Big Blonde. Jackie Gleason, 
too, was interested in doing a show with her, but like so 
many of Gleason’s fancies, the project never materialized. 
Then, after a time, she got to thinking about Big Blonde. 

‘*It’s not a very cheerful play,’’ she told me, ‘‘and I 
decided that maybe my first show should be a little fun— 
and a musical was the answer. When Nash brought me 
Wildcat, it seemed just right.’’ 

The decision was not made that quickly. First, Desi 
had to be consulted (there he is again). When he read the 
script and thought about it, he decided that Desilu would 
make the all-but-unprecedented move of picking up the 
entire cost of production: $400,000, plus an overcall. 
Lucy has some of her ‘‘ private money’’—her phrase—in 
the show, but not much, comparatively speaking: around 
$60,000, by the estimate of one friend. 

‘“We decided on Wildcat for a number of reasons,’’ 
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she said. ‘‘First, the script’s fine. It’s about oil. It’s a 
Southwestern border town, early 1900s. I’m a female 
wildeatter. Keith Andes is the male wildcatter, and we 
fight all through the thing. I’m the tomboy type—wear 
pants, boots, shirt, the whole thing. Do I have to tell you 
what happens with Keith and me at the end? It isn’t 
especially complicated, but we think it’s a good, identifi- 
able story. I get dressed up once in it—only once. Well, 
maybe twice. We’re trying to find another spot to get me 
out of pants, but so far...’’ 

This interview took place as Lucy was about to go into 
rehearsal with Michael Kidd, the director and choreo- 
erapher. She was edgy, she said; not necessarily because 
of the show, but because she had so many things on her 
mind. She was then furnishing the apartment, and had 
got as far as putting down a deep chartreuse rug, which 
contrasted strikingly with her orange hair, and bringing 


in several pieces of furniture with light upholstery, to- 
gether with a huge Franklin stove her decorator had 
found somewhere. The place—seven rooms, including 
what she referred to as a cell block for her maid and the 
children’s nurse—was pleasantly cluttered. 

**T adore living like this,’’ she said, making a sweep- 
ing gesture to take in a pile of children’s games stacked 
up in a corner, and a huge set of drums, the cases of 
which were marked ‘‘Desi Arnaz IV,’’ ‘‘It’s more fun 
for the kids to sprawl any old place. They can have a 
ball. I don’t like to finish everything right down to the 
last ash tray, and then move in. It’s more fun to do it 
gradually. I have some paintings coming in from friends 
of mine like Jonathan Winters, Eve Arden, Brooks West, 
Van Johnson, Claudette Colbert—and a couple of my 
scratchings are being framed. I think it’s going to be 
fine.’’ 












































































‘If you’re so happy with the show, and happy fixing 
up your apartment, why are you jittery?’’ I said. 

‘T don’t know. I’ve been getting these damned migraine 
headaches. Betty Hutton opened last night at a night club, 
and I got this damned headache right in the middle of her 
act. I adore her, but I get worried for her, and I had this 
headache all day long and it just took wings. Maybe it was 
because I knew she was nervous. She does the same thing 
for me; she falls apart worrying about me. With this, it 
was so bad I couldn’t see the stage. I didn’t want to walk 
out in the middle; I had to sit there, and by the time she 
was finished I couldn’t even go backstage. I called her up 
later.’’ 

‘*Maybe,’’ I suggested, ‘‘ you’re worrying about appear- 
ing before a live audience. 
‘‘Are you nuts?’’ she replied in her usual forthright 
manner. ‘‘I’ve been working before a live audience on 
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radio and television for twelve years. We always had an 
audience when I was on the radio, and then when Desi 
decided to go into TV, we were filming each episode, and 
something was wrong. One day I said to hini, ‘You know, 
I think I would work better with an audience,’ and he said, 
‘Fine, we'll get you one,’ so he had bleachers put into the 
studio, and we invited people in. No canned laughter for 
us, kid. It worked fine. It was great. No. I love playing to 
people. It can’t be that, that’s causing the headaches.’’ 

‘*How’s your love life?’’ I inquired, with casual im- 
pertinence. 

She held up a disk suspended from a chain around her 
neck. It bore the initials N.I.C. ‘‘See this? It stands for 
Not Interested, Charlie. Listen, I’ve got too much to do. 
I’ve put the kids in school, I’m worrying about this apart- 
ment, I’ve got my lines to learn. I just haven’t got time for 
me. I’m an eight-hours-a-night girl. When we’re running 
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on Broadway I’m gving to try to eat with the kids every 
night and then come home after the theatre. I’ve got to be 
their mother and father now, you know. Lucie’s nine, 
Desi’s seven. 1 ...’’ Her voice trailed off. 

‘* Any chance of going back into the marriage ?’’ I asked. 

‘* Maybe into the marriage, but not with the man I left,’’ 
she said. ‘‘ He was working too hard. He’d stopped being a 
man, he was working so hard and playing so hard. No, I 
don’t think I’li ever go back—not unless there’s a radical 
change.’’ (You see, readers, why it is always advisable to 
read a Richard Gehman piece through to the end? Not 
even Richard Gehman thought, in the beginning, that this 
paragraph would be in here. Now you don’t have to ask 
Lucy what happened to her marriage ; for that matter, you 
don’t even have to go to the back-magazine store. You’re 
welcome. ) 
The telephone rang frequently, and while she was an- 


swering the calls, I reviewed what I knew about her. Born 
in Jamestown, New York, on August 6, 1911, she began 
acting, singing and dancing almost from the time she 
learned to walk. Her mother, Desiree, who now lives with 
her as a kind of built-in baby sitter, encouraged her in her 
efforts in school and amateur productions, and when she 
was fifteen she went to New York City to enroll in the 
John Murray Anderson Dramatic School. In her official 
Desilu biography, this statement appears: ‘‘ Her first lines 
caused the instructor to close his eyes in disbelief.’’ He 
said flatly that she had no talent. She held various jobs, 
then: as a secretary, waitress, clerk at a soda fountain, 
and as a model in the wholesale garment district. During 
that period, I used to think, she first appeared on the stage. 
I was wrong. 

**T tried to work in choruses, but I never made them,’’ 
Lucy told me. ‘‘I was trying out [continued on page 75] 
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theatre 
Washington 


by RICHARD L. COE 


IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL, as in other major cities covered 
in this series, the quantity of theatre originating from 
without is in very short supply. The number of shows con- 
ceived and produced in New York, and supplied via the 
road, is far short of local demand. It is an old story, by 
now, but in Washington, as elsewhere, there are strong in- 
dications that it will have a happy ending. The vacuum is 
being filled on the home grounds, where residents are dis- 
covering (a) that theatre on the local levei can be good, 
and (b) that the home-grown variety, complete with ac- 
tors, production staff and building, can be had without re- 
quiring the theatregoer’s investment of a sizable slice of 
the weekly pay check. What it takes, above all, is time, de- 
votion and complete knowledge of the community. 

There are a number of important things to know about 
Washington. It has always been a good theatre town, its 
premiéres and galas sprinkled liberally through the coun- 
try’s theatrical history. The population of the metropoli- 
tan area numbers over two million. There are no great 
fortunes (Big Money stays back home in Tulsa, Pitts- 
burgh, or Pocatello), but the cultural and educational lev- 
els are well above average; even the most modest govern- 
ment jobs require civil-service examinations. The resi- 
dents, who may come for a short stay but remain a life- 
time, are from the small towns of the United States and 
the capitals of the world. The audience, in short, is urique 
in its diversity. The small-towners long to discover what 
they’ve heard or read about the theatre; the cosmopolites 
know not only the best but the obscure as well. 

During the past year one Washington newspaper men- 
tioned more than a hundred local producing groups, most 
of which were represented by but one or two offerings. 
Two do French-language productions ; one presents works 
in modern Greek. Church and school groups are the most 
numerous of all. Patients of St. Elizabeth’s, a hospital for 
the mentally ill, give public performances under Marian 
Chase’s guidance, using their own scripts. At times the 
shows are based on the history of the institution; some- 
times they are revues dealing with the patients’ daily rou- 
tine. Gallaudet College for the Deaf produces Shakespeare 
and Euripides in the language of signs, under George Det- 
mold’s direction. Later these productions are shown na- 
tionally on television. : 

The vacuum about which I spoke began to develop with- 
in the past three decades, when six old stages yielded to 
‘*progress.’’ In that respect the development was along 
familiar lines. But there was also a strictly local aspect to 
the disheartening situation. When the former managemen* 
of the National Theatre misguidedly closed that nouse 
rather than allow all Americans to attend its pe: form- 
ances, the situation was intensified as it was in no other 
comparable American city. Then two local institutions 
stepped into the breach. Significantly, both of them—the 
speech and drama department of Catholic University and 
Arena Stage—have thrived mightily ever since. 





Mr. Coe is drama editor of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald. 








































































































































































































The first, and older, of these was founded in 1937 by 
Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P., an actor in his youth, and now a 
Dominican priest who is still the department’s head. His 
staff has included such well-known figures as Josephine 
McGarry Callan, Walter Kerr, Alan Schneider, Leo Brady 
and James D. Waring. Although the school’s productions 
commanded critical respect and substantial audience sup- 
port from the outset, Father Hartke’s program has made 
a steadily increasing contribution in taking up the slack 
caused by the decline of the road. The number of subscrib- 
ers has increased steadily. Last season, the twenty-second, 
was a record one, and it consisted entirely of Shakespeare 
(the annual spring musical, Sweet William, was a fanciful 
account of his early London years). 

There are two theatres on the Catholic University cam- 
pus; one is for workshop plays, the other a former GI 
movie house moved up from the Norfolk embarkation area 
of World War II. Five plays are offered each season (each 
for sixteen performances), and at least two of the five are 
classies ranging from the Greeks to Shakespeare. At least 
one (and sometimes two) of the plays are brand-new, 
though a full season devoted to new works didn’t jell. The 
quality of the speech is outstanding, and so are the sets 
and lighting created by Waring for the hair-raisingly lim- 
ited stage at his disposal. 

The university group has broadened its activities, and in 
so doing it has achieved a very practical (and novel) end: 
a measure of employment for department graduates. They 
may become members of Players, Incorporated, a touring 
group that takes to the road in this country during the 
winter, makes spring treks abroad for the Defense Depart- 
ment, and in the summer operates two theatres, St. Mi- 
chael’s Playhouse in Winooski, Vermont, and the Olney 
Theatre in Maryland, the area’s senior summer-theatre 
locale. Olney has had great success with Fry, Giraudoux, 
O’Casey, Eliot and Dylan Thomas (Waring’s ingenious 
production of Under Milk Wood). 

The current season at the University began with Mex- 
well Anderson’s Mary of Scotland. Other plays on the 
schedule include Beaumont and Fleteher’s The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle, Lope de Vega’s The Town of Sheep- 
well, (Fuente Ovejuna), a new version of Racine’s Phédre, 
and the annual spring musical (traditionally an original 
work). 

The current season at the University began with Max- 
unlikely source of theatre. Two Washingtonians—Edward 
Mangum, a professor at George Washington University, 
and Zelda Fichandler, his pupil—had the impossible no- 
tion of turning the decrepit 247-seat Hippodrome, a movie 
house, into an arena-style theatre. They opened in August, 
1950, with She Stoops to Conquer, and though Mangum re- 
mained only a year, Mrs. Fichandler’s subsequent success, 
slow and tentative, provides a clue to the riddle of keeping 
local theatre solvent without turning it into a commercial 
jungle. 

Arena’s story has been told at length in these pages. 
After five years in the first building, the organization spent 
a year in house-hunting. The present home is the ‘‘hospi- 
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tality hall’’ of a defunct brewery on the edge of the Poto- 
mac. The current season, however, is the last one in the 
five-hundred-seat ‘‘Old Vat’’; next fall there will be a 
new building, in the redeveloped southwest section, de- 
signed by Harry Weese, who has taken the almost unheard- 
of step of going over a host of tape-recorded suggestions 
from staff and actors, a procedure that should be followed 
more often when new theatres are constructed. The $500,- 
000 cost has been met through grants from foundations 
(Rockefeller, Eugene and Agnes Meyer, Twentieth Cen- 
tury and Old Dominion, among others) and matching 
funds subscribed by satisfied customers. There will be in- 
novations in arena style, which, after some soul-searching, 
Mrs. Fichandler has decided to stick by, though the new 
auditorium will permit three-quarter staging. The seating 


capacity will be 750 (or closer to 500 when the fourth wall 
becomes a playing area). 





The heart of Arena’s success has been capable produc- 
tions of fine plays offered at prices ranging from $1.25 to 
$3.25. The season comprises eight works (each runs for a 
month), and subscribers can see all eight productions for 
as little as $15 by taking advantage of a special season- 
ticket plan. Such prices have caused many Washington- 
ians to prefer the group’s offerings to the more erratic 
schedule of the National, which houses touring produc- 
tions. 

The company varies somewhat each season. There are 
guest directors, and last year there was a resident artistic 
director, F. Cowles Strickland, who took charge while Mrs. 
Fichandler poured her energy into fund-raising. A num- 
ber of Arena’s graduates have gone on to bigger things: 
George Grizzard, Alan Schneider, Philip Bosco, Frances 
Sternhagen (the last three gained their training at Cath- 
olic University), Peter Breck, Gerald Hiken, Pernell 
Roberts. 

Like Catholic University and its offshoots, Arena is not 
content merely to copy Broadway in choosing plays. Its 
ninety-odd productions range from Shakespeare and 
Sheridan to Tennessee Williams and Arthur Miller—and 
it has pursued two paths worth following. It has found a 
rich vein of material in plays that were failures (at least 
from a commercial standpoint) on Broadway: A View 
from the Bridge, Mademoiselle Colombe, Summer of the 
Seventeenth Doll, Epitaph for George Dillon, The Disen- 
chanted. They all became hits in Washington. Arena also 
has had success with new works. The production of Rob- 
ert Anderson’s All Summer Long, for example, was infi- 
uitely superior to the later Broadway version. It is a fact, 
however, that of the half-dozen other works given a first 
hearing in Washington, none has found success elsewhere. 
A possible exception is Josh Greenfield’s Clandestine on 
the Morning Line, a Ford Foundation play presented last 


fall. 


The conclusion seems to be that the commercial jungle 
locates and produces the great majority of promising new 
scripts. But some New York failures might have been 
averted had there been tryouts, on a professional level, in 
theatres like Arena Stage. And it is certainly natural to 
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(left) The Washington 
Theatre Club, a newcomer to 
the ranks of resident 
companies in the capital, 
staged “A Hatful of Rain” 


earlier this year. 


de Vincent 


Charles P. Ford 
(above) Claudel’s 
“The Satin Slipper” had 
its American premiére in 
March, 1959, at the 
Catholic University Theatre. 


(above) The new home of Robert H. McNeiil 


Arena Stage, pictured in scale 


model, is in a redeveloped 
section. It will be ready for 


occupancy next season. 


(right) “Medea” in the 
adaptation of Countée Cullen, 
was produced recently by 

Howard University, which stre 


advanced works and classics. 
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try out new works on a grass-roots level, to which, after all, 
they return eventually, if they have merit. 

During the current season Arena is performing a worth- 
while salvage project with two plays that had only partial 
success in New York last season : The Gang’s All Here and 
Silent Night, Lonely Night. Also on the schedule are the 
American premiére of Félicien Marceau’s The Egg 
(which may lead to a Broadway staging), and productions 
of Six Characters in Search of an Author, Tiger at the 
Gates, the complete Man and Superman, a program of 
one-acts (Beckett’s Krapp’s Last Tape, O’Casey’s The 
End of the Beginning and O’Neill’s In the Zone), and The 
Rivals, which will be the offering during the Christmas 
holidays. 

Unfamiliar works are the backbone of the nonprofes- 
sional Theatre Lobby, one of the most established and ar- 
tistically ambitious of the secondary theatres. Arena-style 
productions are given in a converted coach house seating 
less than a hundred persons. The repertory is predomi- 
nantly avant-garde ; the group, in fact, introduced Ionesco, 
Beckett and Genét to Washington audiences. The current 
season began with the local premiére of O’Neill’s A Moon 
for the Misbegotten, and includes two even rarer plays: 
Arrabal’s The Automobile Graveyard and Julian Green’s 
South. Rounding out the schedule are The Adding Ma- 
chine, Shadow and Substance and the group’s first orig- 
inal revue. 

Performing in a cramped hall on their campus, the 
Howard University Players also stress advanced works 
and novel treatments of classics. Owen Dodson, the poet- 
novelist, is the major figure of this group. The largest of 
the other, increasingly active university organizations is 
at the University of Maryland, where campus activities 
spill over into suburbia. The school’s Drama Wing is even 
more widespread in its activity ; its plays on mental-health 
themes are presented from the Eastern Shore to the Alle- 
ghenies. This year’s registration in Maryland’s depart- 
ment of speech and dramatic art is 20 per cent higher than 
the corresponding figure for 1959. Warren Strausbaugh, 
the department head, has announced four major produc- 
tions for the current year: South Pacific, I Am a Camera, 
Julius Caesar and A Streetcar Named Desire. 

Though it has a reasonably new auditorium, George 

Washington University veers erratically from purely cam- 
pus theatre to efforts designed to attract a much wider 
public. Each spring it imports a New York director to 
work with students who are not necessarily, training for 
professional careers. Earlier this year David Brooks came 
down to stage The Crucible. 
; American University productions are given in the cam- 
pus gymnasium. John H. Yoeum, who is in charge, builds 
his seasonal programs around themes. The current one is 
ealled ‘‘A Century of American Drama,’’ and it includes 
Beyond the Horizon, Mister Roberts, Anna Cora Mowatt’s 
Fashion, Percy Mackaye’s The Scarecrow, and Once in a 
Lifetine. There also is a Reader’s Theatre, which this sea- 
son is offering G. H. Boker’s Francesca da Rimini and 
James A. Herne’s Margaret Fleming. 
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The 108th season of Georgetown University’s Mask and 
Bauble Society includes productions of The Firstborn, 
Under Milk Wood, a program of three new one-acts, The 
Cocktail Party and Calliope, an original musical. 

After several years of do-it-yourself preparation, the 
new Washington Theatre Club made its producing debut 
last summer in a mid-town building that was once a coach 
house and stable. It now houses classrooms for students, 
and an air-conditioned auditorium seating 145. John B. 
Wentworth, long prominent in amateur theatre, founded 
the club, which, at present, is more amateur than profes- 
sional. Five young Equity members from New York pro- 
vided the nucleus of the company at the outset, and they 
were joined by students in the early productions. A Hatful 
of Rain was staged effectively ; as this report is prepared, 
we are awaiting eagerly an Ionesco bill including The 
Chairs and The Lesson. Bill Penn, one of the prominent 
off-Broadway directors, is staging both plays. Productions 
are given in three-quarter-arena style, with effective light- 
ing by Bob Duncan. 

During the past fifteen years, the month of August has 
brought charming novelties from the suburban Little 
Theatre of Alexandria, which is striving to raise funds to 
‘‘put a roof’’ on its new two-hundred-seat building on 
city-donated land. These summer ventures are the Gads- 
by’s Tavern revivals of plays dating from the eighteenth 
century, or earlier, presented in a setting that re-creates 
the period of President Washington. Some members of 
the cOmpany,impersonate the attendants of this historic 
tavern, and others, in even more colorful attire, and repre- 
senting the cream of eighteenth-century society, are seated 
in the first row during performances. Orville French di- 
rected the 1960 production, The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

There are many other aspects to Washington’s resident 
theatre. The city recreation department’s one-act play 
tournament annually attracts entries from a score of 
groups. Once again housing provides a hurdle; the most 
experienced professionals would have trouble in project- 
ing in Roosevelt High School auditorium, where perform- 
ances are staged. The Washington Theatre Alliance in- 
eludes nine other groups whose members occasionally shift 
allegiances. Several suburban groups have been producing 
musicals: Damn Yankees, The Pajama Game, The King and 
I, Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. An enterprising young lady 
named Jo Carpenter contributes a unique service by com- 
piling the Community Theatre Newsletter, which is dis- 
tributed to more than forty companies from Rockville, 
Maryland, to Springfield, Virginia, and serves them 
through, among other things, a casting file. Male actors 
generally are most in demand, she has found. 

Two ‘‘cultural centers,’’ still on the drawing board but 
highly important in the Washington—and national—pic- 
ture, are ‘he subject of considerable speculation. The first 
has been proposed by residents of nearby Montgomery 


«County, Maryland, led by the architectural writer Freder- 


ick Gutheim. Because it is reasonably modest, this home 
for theatre, music, painting, dance and what not may arise 
eventually. More imposing is the [continued on page 73] 
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Julie Andrews as the regal 
Guenevere in “Camelot,” 
the new Lerner-Loewe 
musical scheduled to arrive 
on Broadway this month. 
The role is a far cry from 
her Cockney flower girl in 
their earlier venture. 
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Milton H. Greene 


Chivalry Set to Music py ricuarp Maney 


As everyone familiar with the hexameters of Ovid, first-century Roman poet, should know, My Fair Lady had 


its roots in the caprices of Pygmalion, King of Cyprus, who fell in love with a nymph he carved from a conveni- 
ent tusk and married her, immediately Aphrodite had animated her to ease his regal anguish. Alan Jay Lerner 
and Frederick Loewe, to be sure, had considerable assistance from Bernard Shaw, who fashioned the Pygmalion- 
Galatea legend into a play for the tempestuous Mrs. Pat Campbell. So rewarding was their scuffle with the scep- 


tered Cypriots that Lerner and Loewe, Moss Hart assenting, have analvzed and explored another king, Arthur 
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of England, a medieval brave credited with the invention 
of chivalry. They were cued into Camelot, their latest ven- 
ture for Broadway, by T. H. White’s The Once and Future 
King, a witty and poignant reprise of Malory’s Morte 
d Arthur, published in August, 1958. 

Camelot, named for the court and castle of the mythical 
Arthur, is one of many works inspired by the creator of 
the Round Table. Geoffrey of Monmouth wrote the first 
coherent account of Arthur's feats and follies in the twelfth 
century. The heroine of his chronicle was called Guanhu- 
mara, probably derived from the Welsh Gwenhwyvar, 
meaning “the white ghost.” Parsifal and Tristan and Isolde, 
two Wagnerian operas, drew heavily on the sagas of Mon- 
mouth and Malory, as did Tennyson in his Idylls of the 
King, Spenser in the Faerie Queene, and Mark Twain in 
A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. From this 
last, Rodgers and Hart coined A Connecticut Yankee. a 
musical that prospered for a year at the Venderbilt Thea- 
tre in New York in the 1927-28 season. 

In writing the book and lyrics of Camelot, Alan Lerner 
was indebted to T. H. White for his gay and colloquial ap- 
proach to the Arthurian doings, his mocking attitude and 
humorous use of anachronisms, rather than to his plot. 
Like Malory before him, White peopled his book with 
hundreds of xnights and maids, jousters and questers, only 
a fraction of whom could, be crowded into a three-hour 
musical. Thus Lerner and Loewe’s salute to Arthur has 
passed up Sir Galahad; Lowell’s Sir Launfal; Elaine, “the 
lily maid of Astolat”; Pelleas, who pursued the “Blatant 
Beast” in the Faerie Queene; Geraint and his patient mate 
Enid, toasted by Tennyson; and an army of boasters, feud- 
ists and sword-clankers. 

When the curtain rises on the first of Camelot’s twenty- 
five scenes, Arthur is concealed in a tree “with branches 
reaching high and out of sight,” to observe the arrival of 
Guenevere, daughter of the King of Cameliard. According 
to terms of a treaty, he is about to wed her. Below, seeking 
to abate his apprehension, is Merlin, a magician who lives 
backward, hence has to remember both the past and the 
future, and who has spent fourteen years trving to pound 
sense into the skull of the youthful monarch. 

Two scenes and five years later the royal pair are ad- 
dressing each other as Arthur and Tenny, and Arthur is 
brooding over the evils inherent in battle. He challenges 





As essayist and press agent, Mr. Maney has been a promi- 
nent part of the Broadway scene for the past forty years. 
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the theory that might makes right. Might should be the 
weapon of right, he reasons, and thus comes his notion of 
the Round Table, a new concept of chivalry whose advo- 
cates will be charged with improviag rather than destroy- 
ing, with redressing past wrongs and aiding the oppressed. 
All the knights in England qualified for such service shall 
periodically convene in a large room at the castle, around 
a table, a round table that no knight have precedence of 
another because of faulty seating arrangements. 

Since Arthur hopes to recruit a platoon of reformed 
swashbucklers for the missions he contemplates. where 
will he find a table to seat the adventurers? Guenevere has 
a quick solution. Her father, the afore-cited King of Came- 
liard, has a table seating 150, given him, according to sixth- 
century gossip, by Uther Pendragon. “The very thing,” 
says Arthur, “to accommodate my angels in armor, my 
sword-swinging apostles.” 

Lancelot du Lac, “a French Promethus unbound,” en- 
lists in Arthur’s cause a few months later. He makes his 
first entrance on May Day, just in time to hear Guenevere 
and ensemble singing “The Lusty Month of May” at a pic- 
nic in the park. This song is still echoing when King Pelli- 
nore clanks on stage, dragging his mongrel Horrid behind 
him, only to be jolted on learning that King Arthur is the 
lad he had known as Wart, before Arthur plucked the 
sword Excalibur from the anvil mounted on stone, and 
thus qualified as “the rightwise King born of all England.” 

As Arthur proceeds to establish law and order, institute 
trial by jury, and curb his more bloodthirsty followers, 
Lancelot, the impeccable, becomes his favorite. The other 
knights look on his eminence askance. They find him too 
smug, too boastful of his virtues and fidelity. Shortly they 
loose the rumor that despite his devotion to Arthur, Lance- 
lot has a beady eye on Arthur’s queen. Lancelot doesn't 
add to his prestige by flattening four of Arthur's stalwarts 
in the lists. Aware that his interest in Guenevere may lead 
to a snafu in which he will be singed, Lancelot departs on 
a two-year quest, not to return to Camelot until the second 
act. 

The final act is concerned with the evil activities of the 
treacherous Mordred and the goings on of the witch Mor- 
gan le Fay. In it the love of Lancelot and Guenevere is 
exposed, together with Arthur's shock at their duplicity. 
The Round Table, torn by strife, is dissipated. And Arthur, 
crushed by frustrations and aware that all his great inten- 
tions are curdled, then knights his page Tom as the cur- 
tain falls. @ 
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Book, music and lyrics by Rick Besoyan 





Little Mary Sunshine 


About the Author 


Rick Besoyan’s success with Little Mary Sunshine, his first produced work, for which he wrote book, music 
and lyrics, is the kind playwrights dream of but seldom experience. Reviews in the five New York dailies 
that covered the opening were highly laudatory. (The Herald Tribune called his musical “a delight to the eye 


and the ear.” The Times said, “Rick Besoyan . 


. . might be called off-Broadway’s threat to Noel Coward.” ) 


Since opening night, the show (now in its second year ) has played to capacity audiences. Besoyan’s protean 
feat recalls that of Sandy Wilson, who turned out all the components of The Boy Friend. Both shows are 
satires of the musicals of a bygone day; like Wilson, Besoyan is too young to have seen the type of show (the 
romantic operetta ) he spoofs. He was born thirty-six years ago in Reedley, California. He studied at Trinity 
Music College (London); he has taught singing, toured with the Savoy Light Opera Company, and pro- 
duced and directed an off-Broadway production of Cole Porter’s Out of This World (1957). He is at work on 
a new musical that he hopes will be ready sometime in 1961. He works slowly; it took him three years to put 


Little Mary Sunshine together. 


Copyright ©, 1959, 1960, by Rick Besoyan. 

All rights reserved. 

Lyrics appearing in the text of Little Mary Sunshine are 
copyright © 1959, 1960, by Sunbeam Music Corporation. 
Said lyrics are used by permission of the owners. 

All rights, including the right of reproduction in whole or in 
part, in any form, are reserved under International and 
Pan-American Copyright Conventions. 

CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned 
that Little Mary Sunshine, being fully protected under the 
Copyright Laws of the United States of America, the British 
Empire, including the Dominion of Canada, and all other 
countries of the Universal Copyright Convention and the 
Copyright Union, is subject to royalty. All rights, including 
professional, amateur, motion picture, recitation, lecturing, 
public reading, radio and television broadcasting, and the 
rights of translation into foreign languages are strictly re- 
served. All inquiries should be addressed to Music Theatre, 
Inc., 119 West 57 Street, New York 19, New York. 


Little Mary Sunshine was first presented by Howard 
Barker, Cynthia Baer and Robert Chambers on November 
18, 1959 at the Orpheum Theatre, New York City, with the 
following cast: 
THE PROLOGUE ee Daniel 


CHIEF BROWN BEAR nein SI NORIO 
—_____John McMartin 


_______ William Graham 


CORPORAL BILLY JESTER— 

CAPTAIN “BIG JIM” WARINGTON. 
LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE [MARY POTTs]________ Eileen Brennan 
MME. ERNESTINE VON LIEBEDICH__________ Elizabeth Parrish 
NANCY TWINKLE_____ 7 _______FElmarie Wendel 
FLEET FOOT _______ Robert Chambers 
YELLOW FEATHER- 


ay James 


GENERAL OSCAR FAIRFAX, RET. ________Ma rio Siletti 


YOUNG LADIES FROM EASTCHESTER 
FINISHING SCHOOL: 
CORA ‘ i eores Mar 


MAUD_W__ 





___Jana Stuart 


GWENDOLYN _Elaine Labour 








a  ——— ne, | 
MABEL____ enn RY Eee 
UNITED STATES FOREST RANGERS: 

PETE a Jerry Melo 
: — ees _____Joel Warfield 
SLIM__ oe ‘ ee 
Ed Riley 
HANK : : = ____Mark Destin 





BUSTER___ ——————— iain 





Staged and choreographed by RAY HARRISON 
Book direciion by RICK BESOYAN 
Musical direction by JACK HOLMES 
Sets and costumes by HOWARD BARKER 
Vocal arrangements, MR. BESOYAN AND MR. HOLMES 
Dance music arrangements, MR. HOLMES 
Lighting by JIM GORE 
Costumes executed by poppy LAGODMOS 
THE TIME: Early in this century. 
THE PLACE: The Colorado Inn, high in the Rocky Mountains 
Act I: A summer afternoon. 
act II: That evening. 


SYNOPSIS OF SCENES: 


act one 

SCENE |: Exterior of the Colorado Inn 
SCENE 2: The Garden 

SCENE 3: The Inn 

SCENE 4: The Primrose Path 

SCENE 5: The Inn 


act two 
SCENE 1: The Garden 
SCENE 2: Point Look-Out 


SCENE 3: In front of Chief Brown Bear’s teepee 


3 
SCENE 4: Cora’s bedroom 
5 


SCENE 5: The Primrose Path 
SCENE 6: Point Look-Out 
SCENE 7: The Inn 
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little mary sunshine 


note 


It is absolutely essential to the success 
of the musical that it be played with 
the most warm-hearted earnestness. 
There should be no exaggeration in 
costume, make-up or demeanor; and 
the characters, one and all, should be- 
lieve, throughout, in the perfect sin- 
cerity of their words and actions. 


prologue 


[ As the house lights dim a spotlight 
picks up a young lady standing in 

front of the curtain. She carries a 

long taper. As she lights the taper she 
says: | 

Hello: 

| Moving across the stage, she simulates 
lighting the old fashioned footlights, 
one by one, while saying: | 

I'd like to take you back to a time when 
the world was much more simple than 
ours is today. For instance, good meant 
good, bad meant bad, virtue was all and 
justice, well, justice always triumphed; 
at least we like to think it was that way. 
But before we begin, the company 
wishes to express its appreciation to 
everyone who made this production 
possible, especially, 

[Checking notes | 

Johann Strauss, Rudolf Friml and 
Victor Herbert. And now, it gives us 
great pleasure to present a saga of 
Colorado— 
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act one, scene one 


The lights come up and the curtain rises 
on the exterior of the Colorado Inn. 
The Inn itself is left of center, at an 
angle so that the porch is plainly 
visible. The entire backdrop is an in- 
spiring view of the snow-capped Rocky 
Mountains. A large tree stands up right 
of center. 
The curtain music has a feeling of 
alerted serenity. At curtain Chief 
Brown Bear, dressed in a colorful 
Indian Chief outfit, is discovered stand- 
ing with one foot ona tree stump. He 
stands in a “cigar store Indian” pose. 
At break in music he slowly turns front 
and speaks: 
Chief Brown Bear {In stilted Indian 
manner |——Someone come. 
[He turns and looks off as the music 
builds. He turns front again | 
Forest Rangers come. Me tell Merry 
Sunshine Forest Rangers come. 
[He starts to exit, turns and raises an 
arm above him] 
Ka-do-ta! 
[Chief Brown Bear exits | 
| Forest Ranger entrance music begins, 
softly at first; growing louder until the 
Forest Rangers enter whistling. They 
march across the stage. They are 
dressed in snappy red uniforms. The 
uniforms are complete with hat, gloves 
and shoulder pack. They are led by 
Corporal “Billy” Jester. Billy is our 
character juvenile ; a tenor or high 
baritone | 
Billy {In time to march music |— 
Troop, halt; one, two. ... Right face! 
Eyes right! Eyes front! Salute, one! 
Ho! 
[Captain “Big Jim” Warington enters. 
Captain Jim is a typical operetta lead- 
ing man with a strong baritone voice. 
Captain Jim crosses to Billy. They 
salute. Billy joins ranks as Captain Jim 
turns front and begins to sing “The 
Forest Ranger” : | 
Capt. Jim— 
We've marched from the Canada border 
To the Mexican border and back 


Returning the lawless to order 
And protecting the weak from attack 
We set a fine example 
Returning good for ill 
Our work is more than ample 
For there’s always one more hill 
Beyond a hill 
Jim & Billy—Beyond a hill 
Tenors—Beyond a hill 
Baritones—Beyond a hill 
All—Beyond a hill 
Capt. Jim & Rangers— 
Stout hearted is the Forest Ranger 
He’s a scout: 
He’s thoughtful, friendly, courteous 
and kind, 
He’s reverent and grave 
He’s healthy and he’s brave 
He’s clean in soul and body and mind 
Yes, Sir! 
He’s cheerful, honest, thrifty and 
obedient 
To love the good and hate the bad is 
his plan 
So if there’s any danger 
You can be sure the Forest Ranger 
Ever will march on man to man. 
Capt. Jim— 
The lonely coyote in the prairie 
Isn’t very tough to us 
The grizzly bear in his lair he 
Isn’t very rough to us 
We’ve nerves made of steel 
Bodies of iron 
It’s our environment 
So please don’t estrange 
The Forest Ranger 
For he’s quite magnificent. 
Capt. Jim & Rangers— 
Stout hearted is the Forest Ranger 
He’s a scout: 
He’s thoughtful, friendly, courteous 
and kind, 
He’s reverent and grave, 
He’s healthy and he’s brave, 
He’s clean in soul and body and mind 
Yes, Sir! 
He’s cheerful, honest, thrifty and 
obedient; 
To love the good and hate the bad is 
his plan 
So if there’s any danger 
You can be sure the Forest Ranger 
Ever will march on man to man 
To man to man to man to man. 
[Dialogue after song] — 





Capt. Jim—At ease, gentlemen. 
Gentlemen, I’m afraid I have a piece 
of disappointing news, for since I sent 
Sergeant McGinty back to headquar- 
ters, against his will I might add, I 
-know how sorely you have missed his 
kind ministrations. I have just received 
word, via carrier pigeon, that your be- 
loved top sergeant will be unable to 
rejoin the outfit for quite some time 
for he is suffering from badly strained 
vocal cords. During his absence, 
Corporal Jester will remain second-in- 
charge. Corporal! 

Billy—Yes, sir? 

Capt. Jim——Have you been studying 
your Book of Rules and Regulations, 
Corporal? 

Billy——Oh, yes, sir. It’s my constant 
companion, sir. 

Capt. Jim——Good. The Book of Rules 
and Regulations is the finest com- 
panion a Forest Ranger ever had. 
Billy——Oh, yes, sir. Indeed it is, sir. 
Capt. Jim——And now, Corporal, take 
command of the troop whilst I make 
billeting arrangements. 

Billy—Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. 
Troop ‘tention! Salute, one! 

[Capt. Jim marches into the Inn] 
Ho! 

[Turning so the Forest Rangers can’t 
see him Billy takes out his Book of 
Rules and Regulations and hastily 
thumbs through it. He reads: | 
“When taking over command of your 
troop, let the men know that they can 
depend on your courageous behavior.” 
At ease, gentlemen. Whilst Captain 
Warington is away, I'd like to talk to 
you a little bit about courage. Now, 
courage is vitally important to a 
Forest Ranger, for courage is some- 
thing that a man must have here, in 
his heart, if he is to lead others. 
[Unobserved by Billy, Chief Brown 
Bear enters, walking through the 
center of the Forest Ranger ranks. 
The Forest Rangers break ranks to 
observe Chief Brown Bear as Billy 
continues: | 


Take me, for example: by all outward 
appearances it might seem that I am 
not the courageous type, but here, 

[ Touches heart] here, where it really 
counts, there’s courage; courage to 
spare; and I’d like to prove it to you. 
Chief [ Raising an arm |——How! 
Billy {Still oblivious of Chief Brown 
Bear’s presence |——How? You ask 
me how? Unfortunately, at the mo- 
ment, there doesn’t seem to be any 
way I can prove my statement, how- 
ever, if there were, I feel sure that 
you, 

[Turning he sees Chief Brown Bear | 
you... you? 

Chief—How! Me Chief Brown Bear. 
Billy { Backing away |—Chief Brown 
Bear. I see. Excuse me one moment, 
Chief. 

[He reads again from the Book of 
Rules and Regulations | 

“Consider all Indians friendly unless 
mortally assaulted.” 

[He shakes the Chief's hand violently | 
Very happy to meet you Chief Brown 
Bear. Very happy, indeed. Have you 
fellows all met Brown? 

Chief—Me Chief of Kadota Indians. 
Peace! Me bring peace from Kadota 
Indians to Forest Rangers. 

[ Relieved, the Forest Rangers remove 
hats, gloves and packs | 

Billy—-Sure glad to hear that. Tell 
me, Chief, don’t you Kadotas have a 
reservation? 

Chief—Kadota Indians no live on 
reservation. [Spreads arms to take in 
entire scene | 

All this belong to Kadotas. All! 
Billy——Does the United States know 
about that? 

Chief—Fight many years to keep. 
Only two Kadotas left. Rest die 
fighting white man. Many white man 
die, too. 

Billy [Raising arm|——How! 
Chief—How! In D. C. Washington, 
settle case by law. Better to fight with 
tomahawk than law suit but Merry 
Sunshine convince me to do this. 


Billy—Smart girl, Miss Mary. 
Chief—Me visit her here each sum- 
mer. She my adopted daughter. 
Me give her Indian name, Merry 
Sunshine. She merry like sunshine so 
me call her Merry Sunshine. 
Billy——That’s very clever of you, 
Chief. Very clever. Now if you'll 
excuse me, I think I'd better go and 
find Miss Mary. [Starts toward Inn] 
Chief—Stay! Here comes Merry 
Sunshine now. 
Billy [Turns sharply, raises arm |— 
How! 
Chief—No, now! 
[ Music in. As the Forest Rangers sing 
“Little Mary Sunshine,” Chief Brown 
Bear retires | 
You've got to hand it to Little Mary 
Sunshine: 
Little Mary is the sunshine of the 
sun, 
You’ve got to hand it to Little Mary 
Sunshine: 
Little Mary has a smile for every 
one; 
She may be a bit old fashioned, but 
then 
When you unlock your heart, 
sublime 
You’ve got to hand it to Little Mary 
Sunshine 
For she’s very merry all the time. 
[Little Mary Sunshine, Mary Potts, 
leading lady-soprano, makes a grand 
entrance from upper right. She is 
dressed in fashionable gardening 
clothes of the period. She clutches a 
large bouquet'’of flowers. She pauses 
at tree, hands flowers to Billy and, 
greeting the Forest Rangers, she 
moves center for the song’s interlude | 
Littie Mary— 
It’s nice to see you all again 
Rangers— 
It’s nice to be here, Little Mary 
Little Mary— 
It’s nice to have you call again 
Rangers— 
It’s nice to see dear Little Mary 
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Little Mary— 
But when you go away again 
I want to say again 
Oh, thanks so much 
For all you’ve done for Little Mary 
Sunshine 
But don’t forget to keep in touch 
Little Mary— 
It’s nice to have you here again 
Rangers— 
It’s such a pleasure, Little Mary 
Little Mary— 
It’s nice to have you near again 
Rangers— 
You’re such a treasure, Little Mary 
Little Mary— 
But when it’s time to go again 
You've got to know again 
I'll never pine 
Your love and care will stay with 
Little Mary 
But don’t forget to drop a line 
[As the Forest Rangers repeat the 
refrain, Little Mary chimes in with a 
“he-ha-ha” soprano obligato | 
Little Mary & Rangers— 
You’ve got to hand it to Little Mary 
Sunshine: 
Little Mary is the sunshine of the sun, 
You've got to hand it to Little Mary 
Sunshine: 
Little Mary has a smile for every one; 
She may be a bit old-fashionea, but then 
When you unlock your heart, sublime 
You've got to hand it to Little Mary 
Sunshine 
For she’s very merry all the time. 
[ Dialogue after song | 
Little Mary——Welcome; welcome all 
of you to my humble inn, ‘though if I 
had known you were coming, I should 
have arranged some pleasant eve- 
ning’s festivities for you: A lecture, 
perhaps, by the local minister or an 
amateur string quartet. As it is, all 
that I’ve planned is a small garden 
party for some ladies who arrived this 
very day from the East and I’m sure a 
party with them would hold no 
interest for you. 
Billy——Ladies? Old ladies or young 
ladies? 
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Little Mary——Oh, young ladies. I 
should say none is scarce past twenty 
and one, whatever difference that 
might make. I’m truly sorry I even 
mentioned it. 

Billy—On the contrary, a bevy of 
young ladies is a welcome contrast to 
a Forest Ranger’s usual diet of flora 
and fauna. We accept your hospitality 
and kindness and only wish we could 
in some way help you in your present 
difficulty. 

Little Mary——My present difficulty, 
dear Corporal? 

Pilly—ls it not true, Miss Mary, 
that you built this charming inn on a 
site you purchased from the United 
States Government, with the meager 
savings you earned through selling 
your home-made cookies? 

Little Mary—tThat is true, dear 
Corporal. 

Billy—And is it not true that because 
you have been unable to meet the 
payments on the land the Govern- 
ment will be forced to foreclose their 
mortgage? 
Little Mary 
true; but to what present difficulty 
do you refer? 

Billy——Why, the mortgage, Miss 
Mary. If the mortgage is foreclosed 


—Indeed, that is quite 


you will be cast out and penniless. 
Little Mary—In truth, I’m surprised 
that you would think that such a 
little thing as this would disturb me. 
I am but sorely grieved that it dis- 
turbs you. Listen: 
[ Little Mary and Forest Rangers sing 
“Look for a Sky of Blue” | 
Little Mary— 
Don’t be sad and gloomy 
Come and harken to me 
Please be gay 
There’s no time for tear drops 
When there’s rain we hear drops 
But they quickly fade away 
Just because we haven’t got a penny 
in our pockets 
And life seems a great morass; 
Pray, don’t be offended, 
Kind thoughts are intended; 


You don’t see the cheery side; alas: 
When e’er a cloud appears 
Filled with doubt and fears 
Look for a sky of blue 
When e’er a cloud of gray 
Seems to waft your way 
Look for a sky of blue 
A sky of blue 
Remember, sometimes the sun is shin- 
ing 
It may be shining some day for 
you-00-00-00-00. 
So ’til that happy day 
We must learn to say 
“Look for a sky of blue” 
Little Mary——Remember, sometimes 
Rangers——Sometimes 
Little Mary——The sun is shining 
Rangers—Shining 
Little Mary—lt may be shining 
Rangers—Shining 
Mary & Rangers— 
Some day for you-00-00-00-00. 
[ Little Mary dances with Forest 
Rangers | 
Mary & Rangers— 
So ‘till that happy day 
We must learn to say 
Rangers——We're saying 
Mary & Rangers— 
Look for a sky of — 
Little Mary—blue 
Rangers—A sky of blue. 
[ After the song, Capt. Jim enters from 
the inn, crosses to Little Mary and 
salutes her) _ 
Capt. Jim——Captain Big Jim War- 
ington at your service, Miss Mary. 
Little Mary——Welcome, Captain Jim. 
How sorry I am that I wasn’t here to 
greet you on your arrival but I was in 


the garden saying “hello” to my flowers. 


Capt. Jim—Think nought of it, Miss 
Mary. Your maid has arranged every- 
thing for the billeting of my men. 
Little Mary——Dear Nancy. I should 
be lost without dear, dear Nancy. 
Capt. Jim——Corporal— 

Billy——Y es, sir? 

Capt. Jim—Take the men to their 
quarters. Corporal. I assume you 
know Miss Mary’s maid, Nancy? 





Billy—Yes, sir. Only too well, sir. 
We used to be .. . very close, sir. 
Capt. Jim——Y ou will find her invalu- 
able in taking care of the men’s needs. 
Billy——Yes, sir. That’s what I’m 
afraid of, sir. 

Capt. Jim——Dismissed, Corporal. 
Billy {Saluting |——Yes, sir. [To 
Forest Rangers| Troop, ’tention! 

Left face! Double time, march! 

[The Forest Rangers exit, Billy almost 
clears stage, then remembers the Book 
of Rules & Regulations which he has 
left on tree stump during the preced- 
ing scene. He quickly crosses to 
stump, picks up book and says: | 
Rules and Regulations. Yes, sir. 
Thank you, sir. [Exits] 

Capt. Jim——It is indeed kind of you, 
Miss Mary, to once again make your 
inn available to my men and myself. 
Little Mary—-So long as the Colorado 
Inn remains mine, dear Captain, I 
hope you will look on it as a respite 
from your dangerous adventures, 
however brief and fleeting those occa- 
sions must necessarily be. 

Capt. Jim——Brief and fleeting they 
are, Miss Mary, yet dare I say that 
these infrequent meetings are the oases 
in the vast desert of a poor Forest 
Ranger’s lonely life. 

Little Mary—I am but pleased, 
dear Captain, to learn that two 
hearts meet in this relationship; for 
indeed, we are the dearest and truest 
of friends. 

Capt. Jim [Backs away one step from 
Little Mary |——Friends, Miss Mary? 
Little Mary [One step to Captain 
Jim|—The very best, dear Captain. 
Capt. Jim [One step to Little Mary |— 
Would that I were able to pursue the 
subject further, but when a man’s life 
is in danger... 

Little Mary—In danger? Oh, Cap- 
tain Jim, would it be presumptuous 
of me to inquire in what danger your 
life might be? 

€apt. Fim—T1 tell you, Miss Mary: 
from Canada to the Mexican border a 
notorious band of Indians has rav- 


ished the land of wild game and wan- 
tonly set the forests afire. Until now 
they have evaded the hand of justice 
but their hiding place has been dis- 
covered, not far from here, and it is 
my assignment to take their leader, 
dead or alive. 

Little Mary—Oh, Captain Jim, ’'m 
frightened for you. 

Capt. Jim——Do not fret, Miss Mary, 
for if the Indian guide who will lead 
me there can be trusted, I have no 
fears. Tell me, Miss Mary, by chance 
do you happen to know anything about 
a tribe of Indians called the Kadotas? 
Little Mary——The Kadotas! Indeed I 
do, for when I was but a tiny tot, I 
lost my way while berry picking and 
was found by the then savage Kadota 
Indians. I was taken to Chief Brown 
Bear, their leader, and he brought me 
up as his adopted daughter. Chief 
Brown Bear is the only father I’ve 
ever known. 

Capt. Jim—I see. Then you might 
know my guide. He goes by the name 
of Fleet Foot. 

Little Mary—F leet Foot! Why he’s 
the very Indian brave who found me 
in the forest and saved my life. A finer 
guide you couldn’t find and as for 
being trusted, why, I’d stake my life 
on it. Oh, I’m so relieved, Captain 
Jim. Fleet Foot is my Indian father’s 
closest friend. Their bond is very 
deep ... They’re the only two 
Kadotas left. 

Capt. Jim [ Quizzica!ly |The only 
two? 

Little Mary—tThe only two. Oh, how 
happy Indian Father will be to learn 
that Fleet Foot is here. 

Capt. Jim——For the present, Miss 
Mary, I would prefer to keep Fleet 
Foot’s arrival a deep secret. 

Little Mary——Oh, then my knowl- 
edge is a sealed book, dear Captain. 
Capt. Jim——And now, Miss Mary, 
with Fleet Foot’s arrival imminent, 
would it be audacious of me to ask 
for your dear companionship? 

Little Mary-—Audacious, Captain? 


Oy 


Why that’s the very least a woman can 
do. Would you care to stroll in my 
garden? So many flowers have blos- 
somed and bloomed since last you were 
here you shall scarce recognize it. 
Capt. Jim——Well, I know and love 
your garden, Miss Mary, yet before 
we saunter hand and hand into that 
feast of loveliness my honest nature 
wrings a confession from me. 

Little Mary——A confession, Captain 
Jim? 

Capt. Jim——A confession, Miss Mary: 
[ Music in, “Yow’re the Fairest Flower,” 
as Capt. Jim walks Little Mary down- 
stage | 





scene two 


The Garden. The garden drop comes 
down in front of the Colorado Inn set- 
ting. Captain Jim sings to Little Mary. 
Capt. Jim— 
’Though I love your garden 
With its pretty posies 
You must beg its pardon 
If my heart discloses 
What is but its duty 
In its honest way 
To declare a beauty 
Lovelier, far, than they: 
Ae 2 
You're the fairest flower 
In this bower, dear, 
You're the frailest blossom 
Gossamer 
*Though you’re such a shy Miss 
Shy Miss, I disclose: 
You’re the fairest flower on earth, 
An American Beauty Rose. 
Iris and hollyhicks, 
I can see them still; 
Pink pinks and frilly phlox, 
Dainty daffodil, 
Sweet pea and marigold 
I can see them there, 
Poppies of fairy gold 
Modest maiden hair, 
The teasing tulips gently wave 
At every passing breeze 
The pampered pansies slyly crave 
To bring us to our knees 
Flowers tall 
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Flowers small 
I love them all 

And yet, they do but imitate 
The fairest one of all: 
For you're the fairest flower 
In this bower, dear, 

You're the frailest blossom 

Gossamer 
Though you're such a shy Miss 

Shy Miss, I disclose: 
You’re the fairest flower on earth 

An American Beauty Rose. 
[ At the end of the song the voice of 
Mme. Ernestine von Liebedich can be 
heard off stage. She sings the first 
line of “Ach, du Lieber Augustine,” 
unaccompanied. Little Mary rises and 
puts her hand to her ear | 
Little Mary—Listen, dear Captain. 
Capt. Jim——It sounds like someone 
singing. 
[We hear Ernestine’s “echo” sing 
the line back | 
Little Mary—lIt is someone singing 
and I'd recognize that glorious voice 
anywhere. It’s Madame Ernestine 
von Liebedich. 
| Ernestine takes in the mountain air 
as she makes her entrance. She is 
past middle age; plump and friendly. 
She has a strong German accent and 
a booming contralto voice. She is 
dressed in heavy tweeds and carries a 
leafy twig | 
Ernestine {To Little Mary |\——Ah, 
mine liebchen, mine puppchen. You 
miss der hike mit me today, ya? 
Little Mary——Do forgive me, Mad- 
ame, but a dear friend arrived un- 
expectedly. 
Ernestine—Hear you der echo of der 
singing? 
Little Mary——Oh, very clearly, 
Madame. 
Ernestine—Der echo iss alvays der 
same, it matter not vere. It take me 
back to der kinderhood. Ya, ya; how 
often as der kinder I make der echo. 
Little Mary——Madame, I would like 
you to meet a dear, dear friend of 
mine: Captain Warington. 
Capt. Jim [Salutes her |-—Captain 


“Big Jim” Warington at your service, 
Madame. 

Ernestine——Dis der unexpected 
friend, ya? Iss pleasure to meet you, 
Captain. Mine liebchen speak of no 
von else all der day long, so I say to 
her, “Liebchen, iss time you get dis 
Captain to tink of der marriage.” 

Little Mary | Embarrassed |——Madame 
Ernestine is our most celebrated guest. 
We consider it a great honor that an 
opera singer of her stature chooses to 
spend her leisure with us. 
Ernestine—Is much like der homeland 
here, Captain. And we all long for der 
home, ya? Tell me, Captain, ven you 
settle down with vife und home? 

Little Mary——But, Madame Ernestine, 
Captain Warington leads a very active 
life. You see, as a Forest Ranger, he 
can’t be in any one place for very long. 
Ernestine—Das is bad, Captain. Der 
life of der Zigeuner, der gypsy iss not 
for you, I tink. You need der home, der 
wife, der kinder. Und right now you 
need der hike. You look tired, Captain, 
very tired. A nice long hike mit der 
liebchen to talk over dez tings: dat 
make you feel much better. 

Little Mary——But, Madame Ernestine, 
Captain Warington has just marched 
from the Mexican Border. 

Ernestine—Y a, dat good valk. You 
keep dat up, Captain, und you get over 
dat tired feeling. But der hike; der hike 
is for der boy und der girl. I remember 
in der homeland ve have der hiking 
club; und alvays der boy und der girl 
togeder. Rocky Mountains not so 
different from Bavarian Alps. Togeder 
you see der snow-capped mountains, 
der gentle valley und far, far below der 
vinding rifer. Iss make two very close. 
Und breeze. Tell me, Captain, do you 
breeze? 

Capt. Jim——I beg your pardon, 
Madame? 

Ernestine—Breeze. [ Breathes | 
Breeze deep. [ Breathes deeply] Fill up 
der diaphragm; like der singer. Der 
mountain air put new life in body. It 
makes der man der man und der voman 








der voman. Let us all breeze! 

[ The three breathe deeply | 

Enough. Iss like giving der rich cream 
to von who has only had der skim milk. 
But now you iss ready for der hike, ya? 
Little Mary——Captain Warington will 
be here only a short while, Madame 
Ernestine, and I’m afraid he'll just 
have time to see the garden. 
Ernestine—Iss pity. Der stroll in der 
garden iss not so good as der hike in 
der mountains but den, ven you vant to, 
you Americans can vork with quick- 
ness, ya, Captain? [Shaking his hand] 
Much good luck to you, Captain. 

Little Mary——Oh, please do join us, 
Madame. 

Ernestine—No, no, mine liebchen. Der 
stroll iss for der two. Now go, go, go. 
Capt. Jim——It was an honor to meet 
you, Madame. I hope I have the 
pleasure of hearing you sing one day. 
Ernestine—I tink, maybe, I not sing 
so much now, Captain. 

Capt. Jim—I would be sorry to hear 
that. 

Ernestine—Vell, maybe vun day I sing 
for both of you: der Brahms’ Lullaby! 
[Embarrassed beyond belief Little 
Mary exits | 

Auf wiedersehen. 

Capt. Jim [Salutes her|——Madame. 
[Captain Jim exits] 





Ernestine—Iss good; iss right und iss 
alvays der same. It matter not vere. 
Der homeland und der yout, dey iss 
gone for me. 
[ Music in under dialogue] 
Yet dey iss nefer really gone, for dey 
vill alvays be here, in mine heart. 
[ Ernestine sings, “In Izzenschnooken 
on the Lovely Essenzook zee” | 
Ernestine— 
In Izzenschnooken on da luffly Essen- 
zook Zee 
I often seem to often dream how 
happy I'd be 
Da Dasserschtunken Mountains 
All vitened mit schnow 
Da Vasserfunken River 
Far below 


I close mine eyes und see dem all; 
Da peace und da joy 
Ven I vas but a puppchen girl 
Mit my liebster boy 
Vile hand in hand ve vondered und 
vandered so free 
* In Izzenschnooken on da luffly Essen- 
zook Zee. 
| Music continues under the following 
spoken dialogue | 
Ya, I remember dem well—dos happy 
days—dos carefree places; so far avay 
und so very long ago—But I do not 
forget da land of mine kinder for dat— 
dat vas—home. 
[She sings | 
I closs mine eyes und see dem all; 
Da peace und da joy 
Ven I vas but a puppchen girl 
Mit my liebster boy 
Vile hand in hand ve vondered und 
vandered so free 
In Izzenschnooken on da luffly 
Essenzook Zee. 
[ Ernestine “blows a kiss” at Blackout] 


scene three 


The Inn. Discovered are Cora, Maud, 
Gwendolyn, Henrietta and Mabel. 
They are Young Ladies from East- 
chester Finishing School. Ad libs and 
girlish squeals can be heard over the 
gay music as we watch them playing 
croquet. In a few moments they sing 
“Playing Croquet”: 
Playing croquet 
Is a wonderful way 
To enjoy an afternoon 
Hitting the ball through the wicket 
Pushing the ball isn’t cricket 
What can be done 
That is barrels of fun 
Yet refined and most polite 
Playing croquet 
Is a wonderful way 
If there’s not a man in sight 
And there’s not a man in sight. 
[Stamping mallets | 
Young Ladies from Eastchester 

Finishing School 

Are ever so very well bred 

Young Ladies from Eastchester 


Finishing School 
Not well bred would rather be dead 
Of French and Greek we’ve a passing 
command 
Pianofortes we’re playing 
Most words we use are so terribly grand 
We can’t understand what we’re 
saying 
When we shan’t do this and we shan’t 
do that 
We bring forth a haughty stare 
When we can’t play this and we can’t 
play that 
We’ve mastered some poses 
We do with our noses 
While sticking them up in the air 
But this game has been passed by the 
Dean 
If we’re ever so careful our limbs are 
not seen 
Andso.... 
Playing croquet 
Is a wonderful way 
To enjoy an afternoon 
Striking the ball with the mallet 
Yours won’t hit my ball—or shall it? 
Tossing one’s curls 
Isn’t proper for girls 
Who in breeding do abound 
But playing croquet 
Is a wonderful way 
if there’s not a man around 
And there’s not a man around! 
[ After the song the Young Ladies relax 
from their game] 
Maud—Oh, isn’t it exciting to be in 
the wild Rocky Mountains of Colorado! 
Henrietta—Oh, yes! And there’s 
nothing like a game of croquet to make 
a girl feel reckless. 
Gwendolyn——It’s a pity there aren’t 
any eligible young bachelors to see us 
at our headstrong best. For we are 
pretty. 
Maud—We are socially prominent. 
Henrietta—And ever so rich. 
Cora-—We can thank our lucky stars 
the game of croquet has been approved. 
Blanch—I should say. What ever 
would a girl do all day? 
Gwendolyn—One can re-read Jane 
Austen just so many times. 
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Maud—And, oh, what fun this evening 
shall be. Imagine a garden party. 
Henrietta—It’s a pity we'll be the 
only ones there. 
Cora—But you must admit, dear, it 
will be properly exclusive. 
Gwendolyn—Let’s on to the game. 
Henrietta—I'm tired of playing cro- 
quet. I want to do something that hasn’t 
been approved: something daring. 
Cora—-Somthing daring? 
Henrietta—Y es, something daring; 
like, like swinging on that swing over 
there. 
[ Henrietta crosses to swing hanging 
right | 
Blanch—Swinging on a swing! 
Cora—Good heavens, Henrietta, 
what will they say? 
Henrietta—tThey aren't here. No one’s 
here at all, so I can’t see the harm. 
Look. Mabel’s found a swing, too. 
[Mabel at the swing left, smiles | 
Maud—I think it’s quite outrageous. 
Cora—Oh, Maud, so do I, dear. 
Gwendolyn—I'm not sure we should 
look. 
Henrietta—tThen no one shall see us 
in the whole wide world and we can 
swing to our heart’s content. 
[Music in. The girls sing “Swinging” | 

Swinging, swinging 

Up in the air we are winging 
Fiying, flying it’s much too high 
Trying, trying to touch the sky 

While we’re swinging, swinging 
Letting our fancies take flight 

But a Young Lady learns 

That she’s got to take turns 
If there’s not a man in sight 
[Looking out’ 

And there’s not a man in— 
[The Young Ladies stop all action as 
Buster, a Forest Ranger, enters to 
music and salutes Gwendolyn | 
Gwendolyn [Spoken |——A man! 
[ Slim, another Forest Ranger, enters 
and salutes Henrietta] 
Henrietta | Spoken |——Another man! 
[The remaining Forest Rangers enter 
and approach the remaining Y oung 


Ladies] 
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Young Ladies [Sung |—— 

And there’s now a man in sight! 

| The Forest Rangers sing the following 
song, “How Do You Do,” in two-part 
harmony as the Young Ladies listen in 
rapt attention | 

Rangers— 

How do you do: how do you do; 
That’s very proper a “How do you do” 
What a fine day: what a fine day; 
That’s very proper a “What a fine day” 
Haven't you heard, haven’t you heard 
It’s so very proper to say a kind word 
Is there a way that will lead you to say 
A “How do you do” today 

[ Obviously deciding they will have 
none of it the Young Ladies return to 
their game; completely ignoring the 
Rangers. A refrain is sung in three part 
counterpoint: | 

Rangers— 

How do you do 

How do you do 

That’s very proper 

A “How do you do” ete. 

Sopranos— 

Playing croquet 

Is a wonderful way 

To enjoy an 

Afternoon etc. 

Altos— 

Swinging, swinging 

Up in the air 

We are winging etc. 

All Young Ladies——And there’s not a 
man in sight. 

| The following is sung simultane- 
ously : | 

Rangers— 

How do you do today? 

Young Ladies— 

No, there’s not a man in sight. 
Cora—lI am sorry, sir, to tell you that 
you will be unable to engage us in 
conversation. 

Pete—But most certainly you can 
return a simple, “How do you do?” 
Cora—TI'm afraid not. Perhaps a 
“Thank you,” a “Thank you” is quite 
past indefinite; but a “How do you 
do,” a “How do you do” does border on 
the indelicate personal. Your attempt 


has been a noble one and we want to 
thank you.... 

Young Ladies {| Curtseying |—Thank 
you. 

Cora—But when a young lady of 
breeding has been brought up with a 
standard of ... Blanch! Are you allow- 
ing that young man to whisper in your 
ear? 

Blanch——I'm afraid so, Cora. 
Cora—Have we forgotten who we are? 
Young Ladies [ Curtseying |Y oung 
Ladies from Eastchester Finishing 
School. 

Henrietta—But couldn't we forget it; 
for just this once! 

Gwendolyn—For we are pretty. 
Maud——We are socially prominent. 
Henrietta—And ever so rich! 
Cora—LI am more than willing to 
concede that it would not be difficult to 
form an attachment for one of these 
young men; but we must be strong; 

all of us, for it is the weak link that 
breaks the chain; and so that none of us 
may slip I suggest that we immediately 
form a pact. 

[ By this time only three couples 
remain | 

Henrietta—But, Cora, I’m afraid our 
pact would have to be in the form of a 
trio. 

Gwendolyn—And that scarcely seems 
fair, now does it? 

Pete, Tex & Slim [Bowing low |—— 
How do you do? 

Cora, Henrietta & Gwendolyn [Curt- 
seying and smiling sweetly |—How do 
you do? 

Pete——Would you be good enough 

to allow us to engage you in conversa- 
tion? 

Cora—And what is the nature of the 
conversation in which you wished to 
engage us? 

Pete—We hoped you might be able to 
settle an argument we’ve been having 
amongst ourselves. It seems we can’t 
decide if you are as beautiful and lovely 
as you seem, or if you are, on the whole, 
rather plain. 

Cora, Henrietta & Gwendolyn— 


Rather plain? 

Pete, Tex & Slim——Yes, rather plain. 
Cora, Henrietta & Gwendolyn—Oh! 
Pete——Y ou see, we’ve been away from 
feminine companionship for such a 
long while we feel that in judging a 
young lady’s feminine pulchritude we 
might be, at least for the moment, 
overly indulgent. 

Slim——And Forest Rangers being the 
good-looking dogs that they are, must 
necessarily associate with young ladies 
of comparable appearance. 

Tex——It’s one of the Forest Ranger’s 
unwritten laws. 

Cora—W ould you mind repeating that 
question just-once-more? 


scene four 
The Primrose Path 
Traveler closes behind them. 
| Music in: “Tell a Handsome Stranger” 
sung by Pete and Cora, Tex and 
Gwendolyn and Slim and Henrietta] 
Gentlemen— 
Then tell a handsome stranger, 
Are you pretty or a homely maid? 
Young Ladies— 
Modesty forbids me, sir, 
To repeat what all concur 
Gentlemen— 
Then tell a handsome stanger, 
If you’re pretty, would you be afraid 
To take a little stroll with me? 
A kiss is what the toll would be 
Young Ladies—-Dear me! 
Kind Sir, I’m such an honest miss 
So honest that you should not ask me 
this 
Gentlemen—But I do— 
Young Ladies-—Then I'll go 
Gentlemen——And you're pretty too? 
Young Ladies——Now you know 
That it’s so 
Al!——| am [ You are] pretty 
So we'll go: 
We'll go... 
Gentlemen—I'1l take you down the 
garden path 
Young Ladies——Do! 
Gentlemen—-We'll watch the birdies 
have a bath 





Young Ladies—Oh! 
Gentlemen—Beneath a tree we'll kiss 
Young Ladies——Oh, bliss! 
Gentlemen—We'll be a loving girl 
and boy 

Young Ladies—Oh, joy! 

You make it sound so pretty that 

You make my little heart go pitty-pat 
All—Oh, heavens above, 

I’m falling in love with you 

I fondly give my heart away 

It’s yours forever and a day 

*T will last eternally 

Now that I love you and you love me. 

| Doing a simple dance step, they stroll 
off arm in arm at the end of the 
number | 

| Three Forest Rangers: Hank, Buster 
and Tom, enter, backing themselves in. 
Hank has an old-fashioned camera on 
a tripod, and Toma bird ona stick] 
Hank—There. That’s it, Miss Nancy. 
Don’t move a muscle. Watch the birdie. 
Ready: one, two, three. 

[Trying to be the “woman of the 
world,” Nancy Twinkle, our soubrette 
enters, still holding the pose of putting 
one arm behind her head. She is dressed 
in a maid’s outft: of the period | 
Nancy——Did you get the picture, 
fellows? 

Hank—Sure did, Miss Nancy. 
Buster—And it was a honey, eh, 
Hank? 

Hank——Let’s take one over here, in 
front of the flowers. 

[ Buster gets bench and places it for 
Nancy to pose on] 

Nancy—Well, all right; but just one 
more. 

[ She sits and lifts skirt almost to knees | 
How’s this? 

Buster——Wow! Let me take this one. 

[ Rushes behind camera] 
Hank—Would you think ill of me, 
Miss Nancy, if I were to pose with you? 
I’d like to send a picture to my mother. 
Nancy——Why, what a dear, sweet 
thought; you sit right down here. 
Hank [Joining her on bench|——And 
would you think ill of me, Miss Nancy, 
if I were to kiss you? 


Nancy——To send to your mother? 
Hank——Well, Mom always likes to 
see me happy. 

[He holds her hands and kisses her 
cheek | 

Buster—Hold it; that’s it. Ready: one, 
two, three. 

| Billy enters and an embarrassed 
Nancy Twinkle rises and crosses to 
him | 

Nancy—Oh, hello, Billy. ’'ve been 
lcoking everywhere for you. 
Billy—So I see. Privates, ’Tention! 
[ Crosses center and checks camera | 
The next time you take pictures of a 
young lady I suggest you try putting 
film in the camera. 

[| Takes out Book of Rules and Regu- 
lations | 

Your dishonesty in this matter could 
be a very serious offense, however, this 
time I intend to let you go. Privates, 
dismissed! 

[ Hank, Buster and Tom hurry out, 
taking camera and equipment with 
them] 

Nancy——Oh, Billy, how masterful you 
were. Just for that I’m going to give 
you a big welcome home kiss. 
Billy——Don’t come any closer. You 
may as well know right now: we’re 
through, finished, washed up. 


Nancy—But Billy, that’s the way we 


were the last time you left. I want to 
change it all back again. 

Billy——I see, and I am but a puppet 
on a string dancing to your tune, as it 
were. Well, it won’t do, Nancy. It won’t 
do at all. 

Nancy—Oh, Billy, I promise I won’t 
so much as look at another man, ever 
again. 

Billy——IE you but knew how much I 
want to trust you. Do you, do you really 
mean that? 

Nancy——Of course I do. Billy. 
Billy——I don’t believe you! 

[ Music in. “Once in a Blue Moon,” 
sung by Billy and Nancy] 

Billy [Angrily|— 


T don’t want to hear your promise 


* 


For I’m now a Doubting Thomas 

Your behavior is an absolute disgrace; 

Nancy——Oh, Billy. 

Billy— 

If you swore upon a Bible 

Then the church should sue for libel 

And I’m not so sure they wouldn’t win 
the case; 

Nancy—tThat’s silly. 

Billy— 

For I’ve seen you kissing others 

And you tell me they’re your brothers 

Do you grow them by the bushel or 
the bale? 

Nancy——Who, me? 

Billy— 

Or you tell me they’re your cousins, 

You've got cousins by the dozens, 

And it’s mighty strange that every 
one’s a male. 

Nancy—Well, you see— 

Billy— 

If I’m slower than molasses 

It’s these rosy-colored glasses 

But from now on all my faith and trust 
is gone. 

Nancy—Oh, no! 

Billy— 

For I’ve reached a big decision 

What I need is better vision: 

You’re not worth the paper that you’re 
written on! 

Nancy——Oh! ? 

Billy— 

You’ve made your bed a rolling stone 

And now the shoe won’t fit 

You've had your cake and should have 
known 

You’d have to lay in it! 

[Softening with remembrance } 

Yet— 

Billy— 

Once in a blue moon I think you love 
me 

Nancy— 

I often think I'd like to love you 

Billy— 

Once in a blue moon I think you don’t 

Nancy— 

It’s rather pleasing 

To be so teasing 
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little mary sunshine 


Billy— 

Once in a blue moon I think you hate 
me 

Nancy— 

I only hate you ‘cause I love you 

Billy— 

Once in a blue moon I think you won’t 

Nancy— 

I’m undecided 

And must be guided 

Billy— 

Once in a blue moon you want to leave 
me 

Nancy— 

I can’t imagine why I'd leave you 

Billy— 

Once in a blue moon you're in a whirl 

Nancy— 

You set me reeling 

With such a feeling 

Together— 

Why this confusion? 

Here’s the conclusion: 

1 am your 

You are my 

once in a blue moon girl. 


scene five 


The Inn. Billy and Nancy move up- 
stage to do a soft-shoe dance. They 
exit singing: 

Together— 

Why this confusion? 

Here’s the conclusion: 

I am your 

You are my 

once in a blue moon girl .. . a blue 
moon girl. 

[Little Mary and Capt. Jim enter. 
Little Mary crosses to the Inn porch | 
Little Mary—tThere now, I do believe 
I’ve shown you everything but the 
amaryllis. Ah, the amaryllis, dear 
Captain; the amaryllis are dearer than 
ever. 

[ Sitting on bench] 

But for shame, dear Captain, for I do 
perceive that your mind does wander. 
Capt. Jim—Truly, Miss Mary, you 
do perceive me incorrectly, for never 
could my mind wander from such a one 
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as you. On the contrary, with every 
fiber of my being I do try to control 
myself from saying the words that 
cannot yet be spoken. 

Little Mary——Words that cannot be 
spoken? I do confess I burn with a 
young maiden’s innocent curiosity . 
Capt. Jim——Press me not further, 
Miss Mary. Soon enough you shall 
hear them should I return safely from 
my mission. 

Little Mary——With Fleet Foot at your 
side I have no fear for your safe 
return and so, you see, dear Captain, 
you do leave me in cruel suspense for 
nought. 

Capt. Jim——Tis a most tempting time 
and place; and we are quite alone. 
[He sits beside her | 

Little Mary—Alone, dear Captain? 
No, not quite. Look; in yonder tree, my 
dear little coo-coo bird sits peeping 

at us. 

| Little Mary calls “coo-coo” twice to 
her bird | 

Capt. Jim——Yes, but aside from the 
coo-coo bird we are quite alone. 

Little Mary——Yes, yes, we are quite 
alone. 

Capt. Jim—Now, now I may ask you 
the question, 

[ Takes her hand | 

the question that has been burning in 
my heart for, lo, these many months. 
Little Mary | Takes her hand away, 
puts it to her mouth and calls |—— 
Yoo hoo. Nancy. Oh Nancy. 

[To Captain Jim] 

Excuse me, dear Captain, I must have 
Nancy prepare you some refreshments 
for your journey. 

Capt. Jim——But Miss Mary... 

Little Mary——Now, we can’t have you 
going hungry this evening, can we? I 
shan’t be a moment. 

[She exits | 

[In pantomime Capt. Jim practices 
how he will pour forth his heart. As he 
tries the bended knee approach Billy 
enters, kneels and salutes | 

Capt. Jim [Rising |——Oh, Corporal; 
I, I thought you were someone else. 
Billy [Rising |——Yes, sir. Miss Mary 


asked me to tell you that she shall 
return momentarily. 

Capt. Jim—Thank you, Corporal. That 
should give us time for the brief chat I 
want to have with you. 

Billy—Y es, sir? 

Capt. Jim——Corporal, in a short while 
a trusted guide will be here to lead me 
to the notorious Indian band for whom 
we have searched so long. During my 
absence I want you to take command of 
the troop. 

Billy——Oh, yes, sir. 

Capt. Jim——Until nine o’clock this 
evening. 

Billy—tUntil nine o'clock, sir? 

Capt. Jim——It is my mission to bring 
in their leader, dead or alive. As a 
Forest Ranger I hope to appeal to his 
sense of honor, for his accomplices will 
be disbanded and freed, but if I have 
not returned by nine o'clock, it will then 
become your duty to apprehend this 
killer by more devious means. 
Billy——M-my duty, sir? 

Capt. Jim—The guide will return to 
take you to his hideout. There, dis- 
guised as an Indian brave, you will join 
their campfire unnoticed. You will wait 
for the proper moment to strike, then, 
bang! single-handed you will hold the 
others at bay as you take their leader 
to justice. You'll be a hero, 
Corporal.... 

Billy——Me, sir. 

Capt. Jim——If it works. 

Billy——Are you sure some of the other 
fellows don’t want to come along? I 
don’t want to hog all the glory. 

Capt. Jim—It’s a one man job, 
Corporal. Should I not return you have 
my personal good wishes for your 
success, but should you fail, you too will 
have the pleasure of knowing that you 
have not died in vain. We will have 
died for a noble cause. 

Billy——1 feel better already. 

Capt. Jim——Ah, but I see dear Little 
Mary approaching. You're dismissed, 
Corporal Jester. 

Billy—Yes, sir. 

[ Billy wanders off | 

[Captain Jim meets Little Mary, who is 
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aiding a very elderly Indian to hobble 
in| 
Little Mary——Look, dear Captain, look 
who I spied. 
Capt. Jim—Poor old fellow. There 
you go. 

" [Helps him to bench] 
I wonder who he is? 
Little Mary [Surprised |——Why, this 
is my dear friend, Fleet Foot. 
Capt. Jim—This is Fleet Foot? 
Little Mary—tThe finest guide in the 
West. Now, don’t you worry about Fleet 
Foot. He’d know this territory blind- 
folded. 
[Fleet Foot dozes off. Little Mary 
nudges him and he speaks | 
Fleet Foot—Um ton go la, Merry Sun- 
shine. Um ton go la. Shaun ta goo ka? 
Shaun ta goo ka, Brown Bear? 
Little Mary——Cha ka, Brown Bear. 
Soo taun cha. Soo taun cha Brown 
Bear dun ka la fel. Fel sha ta Captain. 
Moe vay sha, Captain Warington. 
Fleet Foot {Inspecting him closely |—— 
Ah. Kadota doe hoot may. Doe hoot 
may saun cha. Saun cha. 
Little Mary—He says he’s extremely 
honored to meet the man respected by 
Indians and whites alike. 
[Fleet Foot dozes off again] 
Capt. Jim—Tell him I am pleased that 
he has volunteered to act as my guide, 
but he need not risk his life in a matter 
that does not concern him; he can draw 
me a map instead. 
Little Mary [Sits on bench next to Fleet 
Foot and wakes him up |——Con say 
cha; da hoo. Fel taun cha, taun cha he. 
Fleet Foot {Rising angrily |——Ka jo 
rah he! Da jo rah he may cha fay do 
ha! 
[He goes into a coughing spell | 
Little Mary | Rising and going to Fleet 
Foot |\——He says, he must go with you. 
He must go with you and help capture 
this man who is a blot on the honor of 
all Indians. Shun a ton wah? 
[Speaking closer to his ear | 
Shun a ton wah... Wah. 
Fleet Foot [Shaking his head sadly |—— 
Gone wah ha, Merry Sunshine. Gone 


wak ha. Con day cha moo vay ha. Soon 
too cha. Wha ha she. Wah ha she. 
Little Mary——Wah ha she. 

[Fleet Foot walks straight into the 
porch. Recovering his dignity, he 
walks cautiously off during the next 
speech | 

Fleet Foot—Gone wah ha, Merry 
Sunshine. Gone wah ha. 

| Waving goodbye, Little Mary watches 
Fleet Foot’s exit intently for fear he 
will bump into something. After his 
exit, she turns to Captain Jim. | 

Little Mary—He'll be at the watering 
hole where he has two Indian ponies 
waiting. He wouldn’t tell me the name 
of the Indian you were after. He said 
I should ask you. 

Capt. Jim—That seems strange. His 
name is Yellow Feather. 

Little Mary—Yellow Feather! 

Capt. Jim——What is it, Miss Mary? 
Little Mary—Y ellow Feather! 

Capt. Jin—What is it? Do you know 
him? 

Little Mary—Y ellow Feather is the 
son of Chief Brown Bear, but, but he’s 
dead. We all thought him dead. 

Capt. Jim—I’m afraid he’s very much 
alive. 

Little Mary—I grew up with Yellow 
Feather. He heaped nothing but dis- 
honor on his poor, dear father. Then, 
several years ago while on but another 
drunken orgy with a wanton woman, 
he knifed a man who accused him of 
cheating at cards. He was taken to jail 
but, with his usual craftiness, he broke 
out and came here. You see, he is by 
tribal custom, a brother of mine, but 
I refused him help in his lawlessness. 
The sheriff and his men followed him 
here and he leaped over Point Look 
Out, into the river below. Though his 
body was never found, we presumed 
him dead. I, I told Indian Father that 
he had died trying to save my life so 
that he could remember him with 
honor. Oh, Captain Jim, if Chief Brown 
Bear were to learn the truth, it would 
break his poor, old Indian heart. 
Capt. Jim—It is possible he need 
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never know. Rest assured, Miss Mary, 
I shall do everything in my power to 
spare him this knowledge. 

Little Mary—God bless you, Captain 
Jim. I deeply appreciate your concern 
for Chief Brown Bear. 

Capt. Jim—It would be dishonest 

of me were I not to say that my main 
concern in this matter is for your peace 
of mind, Miss Mary. 

Little Mary——My peace of mind, 
Captain Jim? 

Capt. Jim | Taking her hand|——I have 
but a few moments before I must leave, 
Little Mary.... 

Little Mary—Oh, dear, how thought- 
less of me: [Taking her hand away] 
Your refreshments for the journey. I’ll 
fetch them at once. 

Capt. Jim—Stay, Little Mary; I 

must be heard, for my refreshment, my 
feast, is but to have you near my side. 
Little Mary—Captain Jim! 

Capt. Jim——How many goodbyes we 
have said in the past, yet this time my 
heart can be still no longer: Little Mary, 
if I return . . . will you be mine? 

Little Mary—Be yours? But, Cap- 
tain... 

Capt. Jim[ On bended knee |——Oh, I 
know I am not worthy to ask for the 
hand of the dearest, the fairest, the 
loveliest flower that God ever gave to 
brighten this cold world of ours, but I 
ask, I ask for your hand all the same. 
Little Mary—Oh, Captain Jim, I had 
not allowed myself to hope, I would not 
allow myself to think; yet sometimes, 
sometimes in my wildest dreams, I 
secretly dared-to pretend this happy 
moment would come about. Oh, rise, 
dear Captain, for my answer is yes; a 
thousand times, yes. 

Capt. Jim [Rises and takes her hand | 
—Oh, Little Mary... 

Little Mary—Yes! ? 

Capt. Jim—TIf I return... 

Little Mary [Putting her finger to his 
lips |——When you return, dear Captain. 
Capt. Jim——When I return, here we 
shall share our lives together and I 
shall be the happiest man alive. 



























































little mary sunshine 


Little Mary—And I... a woman ful- 
filled. 

[ Music in. “Colorado Love Call,” sung 
by Capt. Jim and Little Mary | 
Both— 

You-oo-00 and I 

Shall live and die 

Underneath a Colorado sky 
Very soon 

We'll have our June 
Underneath a Colorado moon 
Capt. Jim— 

Each moment I’m away 

My heart will pray 

That soon I may 

Return to where you'll be 
Little Mary— 

Each moment you are gone 

My love lives on 

From dawn to dawn 

Til you come back to me; 
Come back to me 

Both— 

Then You-o0-00 and I 

Shall live and die 

Underneath a Colorado sky 
Til then I'll try 

To say goodbye: 

Capt. Jim— 

My heart can only wait for you 
Little Mary— 

My heart is waiting for you too 
Both— 

And with this promise to be true 
Capt. Jim— 

*Twill see me through 

Little Mary— 

*Twill see me through 

Capt. Jim— 

And yet I'll count the lonely hours 
Little Mary— 

Ili count the lonely hours 
Capt. Jim-— 

’Till we can be as one 

Little Mary— 

*Till we can be as one 

Capt. Jim— 


As one 
Little Mary— 
As one 


Both— 

When You-oo0-00 and I 

Shall live and die 

Underneath a Colorado sky 

Very soon 

We'll have our June 

Underneath a Colorado moon 

Capt. Jim— 

*Though I must leave 

You must believe 

My lonely heart will grieve 

*Til then I must be stern 

Little Mary— 

And for your sake 

My lonely heart will ache 

And quake and break 

If you do not return 

My heart will yearn, 

And burn 

So please return 

Both— 

Then You-oo-00 and I 

Shall live and die 

Underneath a Colorado sky 

Til then ['ll try 

To say goodbye: 

Little Mary— 

Goodbye, goodbye, 

Capt. Jim— 

Goodbye; 

Little Mary— 

Goodbye, goodbye, 

Capt. Jim— 

Goodbye ; 

Both— 

Goodbye! 

[ The two lovers separate and exit; 
Little Mary, left, Capt. Jim, right} 
[The lights dim and Chief Brown 
Bear enters as if in a trance. He 
moves to center and sits cross-legged. 
He raises his head to the sky and 
calls to the heavens: | 

Chief—Ya too! Ho may ton go la! 
Ho may ton go la! Saun cha Beelee 
Jes-ter! Sa hay kee tow? Sa hay kee 
tow, Bee-lee Jester? Ra hoe may. Ra 
hoe may da koo cha. Shaun te Kadota! 
[Chief Brown Bear remains motion- 
less, arms crossed, as Billy enters from 





the inn thumbing his Book of Rules 
and Regulations. | 

Billy——Oh, here it is: [Reading] 
“Desertion: desertion from the United 
States Forest Rangers is punishable 
by life imprisonment, death before a 
firing squad, | Turning page| or both.” 
Or both? 

[ Turning to go, he sees Chief Brown 
Bear | 

Oh, Chief, I didn’t see you there. Did 
you fall down? 

[ Billy tries to help Chief Brown Bear 
up | 

Chief—Me pray to Great Sky Spirit. 
Billy——Oh, I’m sorry, Chief. I'll wait 
inside until the service is over. 
Chief—Me finish. 

Billy——To tell you the truth, Chief, 
I’m kind of glad I ran into you. I 
thought you might be able to fix me 
up with an Indian suit. 

Chief—Me ask Great Sky Spirit if 
me should make you my son. 
Billy——Y our son? What'd he have to 
say? 

Chie/—Great Sky Spirit say yes. 
Great Sky Spirit say good for Kadota 
future. Me hope real son carry on 
tradition of Kadota Tribe but real son 
die hero; go Happy Hunting Ground. 
Billy——Gee, that’s too bad, Chief; 
that'll make two of us right in a row. 
Chief—Two? 

Billy—1I may have to go on a little 
mission tonight. Nothing much, I 
just won’t get back alive. 
Chief——Y ou be safe. Me give charms. 
Billy——Charms? 

Chief——And me give you Indian 
buckskins fit for son of Chief. Come 
to teepee when moon come over moun- 
tain. We have ceremony. There you 
become my dead son re-born. Me give 
you his Indian dress to wear. You 
become Yellow Feather! 

Billy——Y ellow Feather. Say, I like 
that. Well, I'll see you tonight, Chief. 
[Starts to exit, then turns and raises 
his hand] Dakota. 





Chief {Correcting him |——Ka-do-ta! 
Billy——Ka-do-ta. Yeh, that’s better: 
Ka-do-ta! 

[ Billy exits. Chief Brown Bear puts 
his ear to the ground and Yellow 
Feather’s call is heard faintly from off- 
stage. Little Mary enters from the inn 
carrying an Indian blanket. Chief 
Brown Bear sits erect upon hearing 
her enter | 

Little Mary [Placing blanket around 
his shoulders |—Here, Indian Father, 
the evening chill is already in the air. 
Are you sure you won’t sleep in the 
inn tonight? 

Chief——Me sleep in teepee many 
years. No cold. No ache. No pain. 
White Man have all. Why two 
Indians here? 

Little Mary——Two Indians? You 
must be mistaken, Indian Father. 
Chief—No mistake. Two Indians 
here. 

Little Mary——Oh, yes, now that you 
mention it, there was an Indian 
here. An Indian guide came to take 
Captain Jim on a mission. 
Chief—And other? 

Little Mary—No other. 

Chief [Rises slowly |——Yes. Other 
Indian here. Me know! Me feel! 

Is very still. Is too still. Bad sign. If 
bad happen, Merry Sunshine, run 
faster than wind to teepee of Indian 
Father. 

[ Raising arm] 

Kadota! 

Little Mary—Kadota, Indian Father. 
[Chief Brown Bear exits. Little Mary, 
in a state, crosses and leans on the 
porch rail. Yellow Feather’s call is 
heard. Reacting to the “call” Little 
Mary wheels around just in time to 
be startled by Ernestine von Liebe- 
dich entering | 

Little Mary——Oh, Madame Ernestine! 
You gave me a start. 

Ernestine—Vas iss los? Vas iss los? 
Little Mary—It’s, it’s nothing, 
Madame Ernestine. 

Ernestine—Ya, iss somting. You 


shiffer und shake. Come, liebchen, 
tell. 


Little Mary——Oh, Madame Ernestine, 


faptain Jim is on the trail of Yellow 
Feather, a savage Indian I had long 
thought dead. Yellow Feather will 
stop at nothing. I’m so frightened for 
the Captain and, oh, Madame, I’m 
frightened for myself. 
Ernestine—For self, liebchen? 
Little Mary——Yellow Feather has 
sworn revenge on me. He threatened 
that one day he would recurn and, 
and have his way with me. 
Ernestine—tThere, there, mine lieb- 
chen. Calm, calm. Der past iss in der 
past, and der present? Der present 
iss only as ve see it, and so ve must 
make der present as pleasant as ve 
may. 
[Music in: “Every Little Nothing.” 
Helping Little Mary to the bench, 
Ernestine stands behind her and 
sings: | 
Ernestine— 
Effry little nutting 
Meance a precious little nutting 
If ve make it gay 
Effry little nutting 
Meance a precious little nutting 
But it cannot schtay 
For effry little moment 
Hass its moment 
Den it flice avay 
Effry little nutting 
Meance a precious little nutting 
Take it vile you may. 
[Cheered by Mme. Ernestine’s words 
of wisdom, Little Mary joins her in 
singing the melody, Ernestine the 
contralto harmony. They gracefully 
cross and re-cross the stage as they 
sing | 
Both— 
Every little nothing 
Means a precious little nothing 
If we make it gay 
Every little nothing 
Means a precious little nothing 
But it cannot stay 
For every little moment 
Has its moment 
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Then it flies away 
Every little nothing 
Means a precious little nothing 
Take it while you may. 
[At the end of the refrain Mme. 
Ernestine places a wisp of nothing in 
Little Mary’s cupped hands. Little 
Mary holds it in front of her, opens 
her hands, and blows it away. The 
two wave goodbye to it. They do a 
carefree dance, then once more join 
in harmony and sing: | 
Both— 
For every little moment 
Has its moment 
Then it flies away 
Every little nothing 
Means a precious little nothing 
Take it while you may. 
[ They tenderly end the number center, 
Little Mary nestled in Ernestine’s 
arms. Little Mary [and the audience | 
are in a position to see a tall, yellow 
feather appear over the top of the wall. 
Yellow Feather’s call is heard as Little 
Mary screams: | 
Little Mary——Yellow Feather! Yellow 
Feather! 
Ernestine—Vas iss los, mine liebchen, 
vas iss los? 
Little Mary——I saw it, Madame Ernes- 
tine, I saw it: a yellow feather, a bright 
yellow feather coming over the wall! 
Ernestine 





Dere, dere, you iss over- 
wrought. Come, liebchen, ve no alarm 
der others. Ve vill to der inn. 
[The inn door opens a crack | 
Och, iss too late. Day come. Do not 
fret, Madame Ernestine explain avay 
effryting. Come, ve sit like nutting 
happen. 
[Mme. Ernestine and Little Mary 
sit on bench | 
[Music mysterioso. Led by Nancy, the 
Forest Rangers and Young Ladies 
enter cautiously on tip toe | 
Ensemble 
What has happened? 
What has happened? 

Tell us now without delay 
What has happened? 
What has happened? 




















































































































































































































little mary sunshine 


Tell us, tell us right away 
What has happened? 
We can scarcely wait 
What has happened? 
Please don’t hesitate 
Don’t keep us in suspense 
Our interest is intense 
Don’t keep us in suspense, 
Don’t keep us in suspense, 
Don’t keep us, 
Don’t keep us, 
Don’t keep us, 
Don’t keep us in suspense 
Because our int’rest is intense 
Please tell us what has happened 
Tell us now 
Yes, tell us what has happened 
Tell us now 
Who can solve the mystery? 
Tell us right away for we 
Cannot contain ourselves 
Que single moment longer: 
What has happened? 
Ernestine— 
Nothing that concerns you has 
happened; 
Nothing that concerns you has taken 
place! 
Ensemble— 
Nothing that concerns us has 
happened; 
Nothing that concerns us has taken 
place! 
Nancy— 
Has anything that doesn’t concern us 
happened? 
Has anything that doesn’t concern us 
taken place? 
Ensemble— 
Has anything that doesn’t concern us 
happened? 
Has anything that doesn’t concern us 
taken place? 
Little Mary— 
Yes, yes, my friends; yes, yes, I must 
confess 
For I can feel your deep devotion 
With blushing face I deign to answer 
yes: 
It has to do with my emotion 
Ensemble— 
Dear me, dear me; you say that you 





















Are blushing; dear . .. we’re 
blushing, too 
Little Mary— 

Please forgive me if my leave I’m taking 
I must find an answer to my fears: 
When I feel my lonely heart is breaking 

How can I go smiling through my 
tears? 
Ensemble 
We forgive you if your leave you’re 
taking 





You must find an answer to your 
fears: 
When you feel your lonely heart is 
breaking 
How can you go smiling through 
your tears? 
[Little Mary walks slowly, but nobly, 
towards the inn door as the Ensemble 
looks on, then: | 
Ensemble— 
You’ve told us how 
Little Mary | Turning back |—— 
[ve told you how? 
Ensemble— 
Yes, this we vow 
Little Mary— 
Then tell me now 
Ensemble— 
When e’er a cloud appears 
Filled with doubt and fears 
Look for a sky of blue 
When e’er a cloud of gray 
Seems to waft your way 
Look for a sky of blue 
Little Mary— 
I must remember 
The sun is shining 
It may be shining, 
Some day for me... . 
| The orchestra takes over the melody 
as Little Mary breaks down. In tears 
she goes to Ernestine’s arms for 
comfort | 
Ensemble— 
So ’til that happy day 
You must learn to say 
Look for a sky of blue. 
[Unbeknownst to Little Mary and the 
others, we see Yellow Feather, toma- 
hawk in hand, standing on the garden 





wall; in all his menacing, savage glory. 
Wild Indian music is heard as | 

[The Curtain Falls] 

[The Curtain Rises Again for Tableau] 
[The Curtain Falls] 


act two, scene one 


[The Garden. It is now gaily decorated 
with lanterns. There is a serving table 
in front of the tree. The Young Ladies 
and Forest Rangers are discovered 
dancing to and talking over the happy 
waltz music that has opened the scene. 
They come forward and sing “Such a 
Merry Party”: 
Rangers & Young Ladies—— 
Ha, ha: ho, ho: 
Such a merry party 
Ha, ha; it’s so gay 
And the jolliest jesting one hears 
Ever after 
The laughter 
Will ring in my ears 
With its ha, ha; ho, ho: 
Such a merry party 
It’s so filled with mirth; 
It’s the veriest airiest, merriest party 
The merriest party on earth: 
Ha, ha! 
[Nancy enters and passes among the 
guests collecting empty glasses from 
them] 
Rangers— 
It’s lots of fun with lots of eats 
Nancy— 
And lots of-men 
Ladies—— 
There’s pots of dainty little sweets 
And pots of men 
Rangers— 
We like the drinks a man can swill 
Nancy— 
I like the men 
Ladies—— 
We love the fuss and love the frill 
Nancy— 
I love the men 
Rangers— 
There’s lots of the liquid that mellows 
Nancy— 
There’s lots of fellows 














Ladies— 
So many dear favors and caps 
Nancy— 
So many chaps 
Rangers—— 
And one or two make a man tingle 
Nancy— 
And they're all single 
Ladies— 
A party can make a girl dream of 
romance 
Rangers— 
Shall we dance? 
Rangers & Young Ladies— 
Then perchance 
We shall do more than dream of 
romance! 
Nancy— 
There’s lots of pants! 
[ Nancy exits, dancing | 
Rangers & Y oung Ladies— 
Ha, ha; ho. ho: 
Such a merry party 
Ha, ha; it’s so gay 
And the jolliest jesting one hears 
Ever after 
The laughter 
Will ring in my ears 
With its ha, ha; ho ho: 
Such a merry party, 
It’s so filled with mirth 
It’s the veriest airiest, merriest party 
The merriest party on earth: 
Ha, ha! 
| The Forest Rangers and Young 
Ladies exit in pairs during the follow- 
ing scene. Nancy enters and spies Billy, 
sitting on the porch steps | 
Nancy—Hello, Billy. Enjoying the 
party? 
Billy—It's difficult for one to enjoy 
the frivolities of life when one is 
staring death in the face. But then, 
you seem to be making up for both of 
us. 
Nancy—But isn’t that what a party’s 
for? To have fun? 
Billy——Oh. yes, yes. Indeed it is. You 
go right ahead and have your fun with 
all those other men while I go risk my 
life on a secret mission. 


Nancy-—A secret mission? Doing 
what? 

Billy——That’s what’s secret about it. I, 
I probably shan’t come back, you 
know. 

Nancy—Well, if you’re not coming 
back, why can’t you tell me? 
Billy——T11 tell you this much: if you 
meet a mysterious Indian tonight, 
don’t scream, it’s me. 

Nancy—Oh, disguises. I just love 
disguises. 

Billy—-I guess this is it, old girl. If 

I return, I shall make you mine and if 
I don’t, well, I want you to have this. 
Nancy——Oh, Billy! A pawn ticket? 
Billy——It’s on my grandmother’s 
wedding ring. 

Nancy—lIt’s—it’s lovely, Billy. 
Billy—Chin up, old girl, and put ’er 
there. 

[| Shakes hands | 

Vancy—Goodbye, Billy. You take 
good care of yourself now. 
Billy—Don’t worry about me, old girl; 
I know where I’m going. 

[ Turning dramatically, he bumps 
headlong into Mabel and spills crumb 
cake on her | 

Oh, I’m terribly sorry. How clumsy of 
me. Do excuse me. 

[ Tries to brush her off | 

Here. No. It was 





well, goodbye. 
[Billy rapidly exits and Mabel exits, 
smilingly distraught, into the inn | 
Nancy—tThis is the first present 

he ever gave me. He must be getting 
serious. 

[Nancy exits as the Young Ladies 
enter | 

Cora—I do hope dear Little Mary’s 
emotional condition is better. 
Maud—The poor thing. She was 
shaken up, wasn’t she? 
Gwendolyn——And did you notice how 
pale and drawn she looks this evening? 
Blanch——I was surprised the poor 
dear came down to the party at all. 

| Henrietta opens inn door, sees Little 
Mary approaching, and quickly crosses 
down to the Young Ladies | 





a 
% 


Henrietta—Shhh. Don’t say another 
word. Here she comes now. 
Gwendolyn—We must act as if 
nothing has happened. 

[ Little Mary enters from the inn and 
addresses the Y oung Ladies from the 
porch: | 

Little Mary—Good evening, girls. 

I do hope you’re having a pleasant 
time. 

Cora—Never mind us, you poor 
thing, you. 

Maud—It’s perfectly terrible what’s 
happened to you. 

Gwendolyn—And we're dreadfully 
upset for you. 

Little Mary—I'm quite all right now, 
thank you. 

Maud—How brave of you. 
Blanch—The courage of you 
Western women! 

Gwendolyn—I'm sure | could never 
be so composed if my fiance had left 
on some unknown, dangerous mission. 
Henrietta—Probably never to return. 
Little Mary—TI'm sure he'll be back 
later this evening. 

Maud——We're awfully glad for your 
sake you’re so sure. 

Cora—But if he shouldn’t return— 
Gwendolyn—Feel free to call on us. 
Henrietta—We'll cheer you up, dear. 
Little Mary—Thank you. I do appre- 
ciate your kindness. 

[ An auto horn is heard | 
Cora—wWhat ever could that be? It 
sounds like an auto touring car. 
Maud—It looks like an auto touring 
car. 

Gwendolyn~—It is an auto touring car. 
Henrietta—wWhat ever would an 
auto touring car be doing way up here 
in this wild territory? 

Little Mary——It must be my dear 
friend, General Oscar Fairfax. 

Young Ladies [ Primping |— 
General! 

Little Mary—Retired. 

Young Ladies {Disappointed |\—Oh. 
Mary—He’s awaiting his appoint- 
ment as United States Ambassador 
to France. 
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little mary sunshine 


Young Ladies——Ambassador to 
France? 

Little Mary——Meanwhile he’s been 
appointed Temporary Assistant Un- 
dersecretary, Second in Charge of 
Indian Affairs. 

Young Ladies——Oh. 
Gwendolyn—Might he be one of 
the Fairfaxes from Philadelphia? 
Little Mary 
from there. 
Young Ladies—Oh, la! A Philadel- 
phia Fairfax! 

[The Forest Rangers re-enter from 
various entrances and the Young 


—I believe he does come 


“adies rejoin their partners. Nancy 
enters, speaking to Oscar Fairfax who 
is off stage | 

Nancy——Oh, General, you’re such a 
tease. 

[ Gaining control of herself Nancy 
makes a formal announcement | 
General Oscar Fairfax. 

[General Oscar Fairfax enters and 
crosses to Little Mary | 

Oscar—Ah, my own Little Mary. 
Let me look at you. 

[Surveying the party] 

Well, well, well, what’s going on? 
Little Mary——A garden party, 
General, and you’re just in time. 
[Nancy takes the jewel case Oscar is 
carrying, along with his hat, goggles, 
and gloves | 

Oscar—tThank you, my dear. Yes, 
Nancy Twinkle, you are getting 
prettier every time I see you. 
Nancy—tThank you, General. 
[Nancy leaves jewel case on tree 
stump and exits | 

Little Mary——And what brings you 
to the Colorado Inn at this time of 
night, General? 

Oscar—Business, my dear. Unfor- 
tunately, business. I was at Forest 
Ranger Headquarters this afternoon 
and they thought Troop Fourteen 
should have arrived at your inn by 
today. Have you seen anything of 
them? 

Little Mary—Why, why, they’re 
right here, General. 


Oscar [Looking around |——Well, so 
they are. Couldn’t see the Forest 
Rangers for the limbs, so to speak. 
Yes, yes, yes. Well, now then, I must 
see Captain Warington at once. 
Little Mary——Captain Warington is 
on a special mission. We expect him 
back later this evening. 
Oscar—But this is of the utmost 
importance. Now tell me, who’s sec- 
ond in command? 

Little Mary—Poor Sergeant McGinty, 
but he’s confined to Headquarters 
Hospital. 

Oscar—Well, somebody must be 

in charge. 

Little Mary—tThat would be Corporal 
Jester, but I'm afraid he’s been sent 
on a mission, too. 

Oscar—I should think they’d have 
more sense than to leave when I’m 
coming. You, there. 

[ Pete, a Private First Class, steps 
forward | 

Pete—Yes, sir? 

Oscar—Well, Private, it looks as if 
you're the ranking officer around here. 
Pete—Yes, sir. 

Oscar—I have authority from Ranger 
Headquarters to have your troop 
placed at my disposal. You and your 
men must find Captain Warington at 
all costs. You do a good job and I 
shall recommend you for a promo- 
tion. 

Pete—Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. 

[ Pete blows whistle and the Forest 
Rangers assemble | 

Oscar——My dear, I am sorry to dis- 
rupt your party this way, but it’s most 
urgent that Captain Warington be 
found. 

Little Mary——God bless you, General 
Fairfax. You’re a heaven-sent angel. 
Pete-|To assembled Forest Rangers | 
—lInto your battle dress, men, and 
on your return I shall split the troop 
into search parties. Troop, dismissed! 
| The Forest Rangers rush off and the 
dismayed Young Ladies cluster 
around Oscar] 





Gwendolyn [Kneeling |——Oh, 
General Fairfax... . 

Oscar—Well, well, well, what have 
we here? 

Henrietta—Will they be gone long? 
Oscar | Taking her hand |\——Not long 
enough, I’m afraid; not long enough. 
Maud——Oh, General, will it be 
dangerous? 

Oscar—Reasonably so, my dear, 
reasonably so. 

Cora—What ever shall we do? 
Oscar—tThere, there, there, don’t 
you worry your pretty little head 
about that. Uncle Oscar will keep you 
amused. 

Young Ladies——Uncle Oscar? 
Oscar—Yes, I want you all to look 
on me as your dear Uncle Oscar. 
[Oscar spies Mabel standing down 
right | 

And what might your name be? 
[Oscar crosses to Mabel and she 
smiles | 

Gwendolyn—tThat’s Mabel. 
Blanch——Mabel doesn’t say very 
much. 

Oscar—Mabel, you're the smartest 
female I ever met. Now, would you be 
kind enough to fetch me my goodie 
box? 

Young Ladies——A goodie box? What 
ever is a goodie box? 

[ Mabel gets jewel box] 

Oscar—A goodie box is a box filled 
with all manner of goodies that little 
girls love. You see I’m very fond of 
giving things away, particularly to 
little girls. 

[Mabel hands him the box] 

Thank you, my dear. You did that 
very well, very well indeed. 
[Looking in box] 

Now, let me see, ah, just the thing. 
One for you, 

| He hands a necklace to Mabel | 

And one for you, 

[He puts a bracelet around 
Gwendolyn’s arm | 
Gwendolyn—Oh, Uncle Oscar, it’s 
beautiful! 














[Oscar gives bracelets to Henrietta 
and Blanch and they gaze at the gifts 
in ecstasy | 
Oscar—And I have just the one for 
you. 
[He takes out a brooch for Maud | 
But you must let me pin it on. 
[He starts to do so| 
Cora—-Girls, give the presents back. 
Young Ladies——Give the presents 
back? 
Cora—Y oung Ladies from East- 
chester Finishing School can not ac- 
cept gifts from a single gentleman. 
Oscar—Oh, but my dear, I’ve been 
married; several times. 
Cora——Even so, it isn’t proper. 
Oscar——Oh, but it is. Remember, for 
practical purposes, I’m your dear, 
old Uncle Oscar, an intimate member 
of the family, so to speak. 
[Music in: “Say, ‘Uncle’,” sung by 
Oscar and the Young Ladies| 
Oscar— 
There’s a saying that it’s better 
If we give than if we take 
And I want to give, but etiquette 
says no. 
I can’t carry out its letter 
And its form I must forsake 
But I’ve kept the spirit proper 
as Til show. 
And so: 
Think of me as a kind and loving uncle 
Uncle is just the thing I want to be 
You’re my very fav-rite nieces 
That I simply love to pieces 
Won’t you come and sit on Uncle’s 
knee? 
You dimpled darlings, 
Uncle can give you lots of pretty 
presents 
Uncle is not a kith, he’s just a kin 
Take them please 
Or I must squeeze 
Your dainty hands ’til you all say 
“Uncle.” 
Young Ladies 





Say “Uncle” 
Oscar—-Say, “Uncle”; Uncle, dear, 
you win 
Young Ladies 





Say “Uncle”? 


Oscar—--Yes, “Uncle” 


All—Oh, [Say] Uncle; Uncle, dear, 
you win. 
[During the second refrain they 
dance. As Oscar chucks Mabel under 
the chin he sings: | 
Oscar—Oh, joy, delicious. . . . 
[ After dance | 
Young Ladies— 
*Though returning gifts is very 
impolite 
We are not convinced that what we’ve 
done is right 
Innocent it seems to us; but is it quite? 
So tell us once again 
The charming theory you ascertain. 
Oscar— 
Think of me as a kind and loving 
Uncle 
Giving a trinket here, a bauble 
there 
I am like the baby brother 
Of your darling Dad and Mother 
Let me run my fingers through 
your hair, 
You'll learn to love it, 
Uncle delights in giving pretty play- 
things 
Tell me that not my bounds I’ve 
overstepped 
Take my gold 
Or I must hold 
You tightly, dears, ’til you all 
Oscar—Say “Uncle” 
Young Ladies—-Say, “Uncle”? 
Oscar—-Say, “Uncle, Uncle, I 
accept” 





Young Ladies—-Say, “Uncle”? 
Oscar—Yes, “Uncle” 

All—Oh, [Say] Uncle I accept. 

| At the end of the number the Young 
Ladies huddle together for a moment, 
then turn to Oscar] 

Young Ladies——We’ve decided to 
accept your gifts. 

Cora—tThat is, if our husbands-to-be 
don’t object. 
Oscar—Husbands-to-be? 
Maud——We became engaged to the 





Forest Rangers this very afternoon. 
Gwendolyn—Do you think they'll 
object? 

Oscar——Object? If they don’t object, 





you should call the engagement off. 
[Collecting gifts from the Young 
Ladies | 

Under the circumstances, my conduct 
has been highly improper. Highly im- 
proper. To think that I, Oscar Fair- 
fax of the Philadelphia Fairfaxes, 
tried to force my gifts on Young 
Ladies who are in a highly advanced 
state of betrothal. If I were your in- 
tended, I’d horsewhip me, that’s what 
I'd do, horsewhip me. 

Ah, Mabel, to think what we might 
have been to one another. 

[Starts to take necklace from Mabel. 
There is a small tug-of-war. Mabel 
smiles and Oscar, taken in, places the 
necklace back around her neck | 
Oh, well, my dear, keep smiling. 
[Kisses her on the cheek and exits] 
[Trumpet Call. The Forest Rangers, 
now dressed in “battle dress,” enter. 
Over the battle call they bid a hasty 
farewell to the Young Ladies, then 
line up down across the front of the 
stage. The Young Ladies remain in 
the background, waving goodbye, as 
the Point Look-Out drop flies in] 


scene two 


Point Look-Out. 
The drop is in back of the Forest 
Rangers and in front of the Young 
Ladies. Pete assembles the Forest 
Rangers: 
Pete—Troop "Tention! 
Gentlemen: I want half of you to sur- 
round the inn, and protect the ladies 
from any dangers that may arise. 
The other half will follow me. To 
danger, and possible death. Salute 
one. Ho! 
[Music in: “The Forest Ranger,” 
sung by the Forest Rangers | 
Stout hearted is the Forest Ranger 
He’s a scout 
He’s thoughtful, friendly, courteous 
and kind 
He’s reverent and grave 
He’s healthy and he’s brave 
He’s clean in soul and body and mind 
Yes, sir! 
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little mary sunshine 


He’s cheerful, honest, thrifty and 
obedient 
To love the good and hate the bad 
is his plan 
So if there’s any danger 
You can be sure the Forest Ranger 
Ever will march on man to man! 
To man to man to man to man. 
[ All the Forest Rangers march out at 
Blackout | 


scene three 

In front of Chief Brown Bear’s Tee- 
pee [set-piece with flap, in front of 
Point Look-Out drop|. The following 


dialogue is heard during the Blackout: 


Chief Brown Bear—Ya too ho kee 
ton go la. 

Billy—Ho kee ton go la. 
Chief—-Sa hay kee tow. 

Billy—Sa hay kee tow. 

Chief—Ra hoe may, day da ka 

doe ka. 

Billy—What? 

Chief—Ra hoe may, day da ka 
doe ka. 

Billy—Ra hoe may, day da ka 

doe ka. 

Chief—Shaun te Kadota. 
Billy——Shaun te Kadota. 
Chief—Pong! 

Billy—Pong! 

[The lights come up and Billy is 
seen coming out of the Teepee 
dressed in an Indian suit. He is fol- 
lowed by Chief Brown Bear] 

Billy [Wiping brow and coughing | 
——Ah, fresh air. Your teepee’s a 
little stuffy, Chief. Tell me. do you 
always keep your horses in there 
with you? 

Chief—Indian pony’s good animal. 
They like me. They like yon, too. 
Billy——Well, as long as they like us, 
that makes all the difference. Yes, 
sir, that was quite a ceremony, Chief, 
quite a ceremony. I feel like an 
Indian already. 

[ Assuming Indian pose] 

How’s this? 

Chief—Y ou are Indian. You Kadota. 
Now me make you man. 


Billy——Oh? 

Chief—I give you wisdom, I make 
you have courage, I bring you manly 
strength. 

Billy——You don’t say? 

Chief—Sit! 

[Billy sits on rock] 

Chief [Blessing food |\——Do hot do 
aye ah too. Do hot do aye ah too. 
For wisdom. Eat. 

Billy—Humm. That’s very tasty. 
Very tasty indeed. 

Chief—Eagle brain. Do hot do aye 
ah too. Do hot do aye ah too. For 
courage. Eat. 

Billy—tt’s kind of gooey. My, oh, 
my. Yes, sir. What was it? 
Chief—Mountain lion eyes. Do hot 
do aye ah too. Do hot do aye ah too. 





For manly strength. Eat. 
Billy——It’s, it’s very .. . . what is it? 
On second thought, don’t tell me. 
Chief——Wash down with Fire 
Water. 

[Hands him skin bag | 

Good cooling Fire Water. 
Billy—Say, Chief, that’s very. ... 
[Stomps around | 

Ooo whee! Ooo whee! 

Chief [Pleased |——You make fine 
Indian dancer. You man now. You 
my son. Now me give you presents. 
Billy—Chief, if you’re not careful 
you're going to kill me with kindness. 
Chief—First, feather. [Sticks feather 
in Billy's head band| Yellow feather 
for Yellow Feather. 

Billy—there you go getting clever 
again. 

Chief—Indian belt. 

Billy——Say, Chief, this is really 
something. What are all the little 
furry things? 

Chief——White man scalps. Best 
present last. Bow and arrow. Me 
have many, many years. Very fine. 
Billy——Oh, Chief, I couldn’t take 
that. Really. 

Chief—You take. You my son now. 
Billy—Gee,. this is a jim dandy. 

[ Tries it out. Shoots arrow off stage | 


My gosh, I didn’t know it was loaded. 





You'd better teach me how to use 
this thing. 

Chief——Tomorrow. Tomorrow me 
teach. Me teach you ride Indian pony, 
too. Bareback. 

Billy—Bareback? Now wait a min- 
ute, Chief. ... 

Chie/—Tonight, tonight me pray to 
Great Sky Spirit. I thank Great Sky 
Spirit for bringing me son. 
Billy——Hey, look. Chief, I brought 
you some presents, too. Here, first, 
a pocket knife. 

Chie/—Poc-ket knife? 
Billy—Yeah, for cutting. Very handy. 
[Demonstrates| You can use it for 
all sorts of things: eat with it, screw 
driver, clean your nails; oh, it has 
all kinds of uses. Then, let’s see. 
Oh, yes, a copy of the Rules and 
Regulations for a Forest Ranger. 
That’s the best companion a man 
ever had. 

[Chief Brown Bear nods appreci- 
atively as he reads it upside down. 
Billy rights it] 

Now, one more. Ah, yes. Necktie. 
[Displays a bright necktie] 

Chief {Looks quizzically at necktie | 
—Neck-tie? 

Billy (Putting necktie around Chief 
Brown Bear’s neck |——You wear it 





around your neck. And what it does, 
it sort of gives you that, that dressed- 
up look. 
Chief——My son give me presents. 
My son give me neck-tie. Very good 
son. Me wear neck-tie, always. 
Billy—It look good. Me like. Me 
like? Now you've got me talking 
that way. 
Chief [Sitting on rock|——Eagle 
brain take effect. Me glad. 
Billy——Y ou know what, Chief, me 
glad, too. 
[ Music in: “Me, a Heap Big Injun.” 
The song is sung and danced by Billy 
as Chief Brown Bear watches and 
beats the rhythm on a small tom-tom | 
Me a heap big Injun 
Me a big Kadota Injun through and 
through 





A feather in my hat I couldn’t 
weather 
But now I wear a hat in my feather 
Me a heap big Injun 
And we heap big Injuns know a thing 
or two 
We have a special language that I only 
mastered now: 
Instead of saying “how d’ya do” we 
Injuns just say “How”; 
Oh, me a big Kadota 
Me a heap big Injun through and 
through. 
When I was a lad of five 
I dreamed that I would be 
An Injun Brave who lived inside 
a Teepee 


My dreams have all come true at last, 


’Though I am over five 
And I will be the finest Brave alive; 
I’ve 
Always been a Pale Face, born and 
bred, 
But since I made the change is my face 
Red: 
It’s gotta be said, 
That, 
Me a heap big Injun 
Me a Big Kadota Injun through and 
through 
Not long ago I couldn’t hold my 
liquor 
Now Fire Water makes me even 
sicker 
Me a heap big Injun 
And we heap big Injuns know a 
thing or two 
From the saddle I would always fall off 
horses I recall 
But I'll soon be riding bareback ’cause 
there’s not so far to fall 
Oh, me a big Kadota 
Me a heap big Injun through and 
through. 
[ During the first half of this refrain 
Billy does an Indian dance] 
Me a heap big Injun 
And we heap big Injuns know a 
squaw or two 
I'll have a laugh with Minnie-ha-ha, 
Pretty Red Wing I'll reform 
I'll lose my head for Pocahontas if 
she'll keep my wigwam warm; 


Oh, me a big Kadota 
Me a heap big Injun through and 
through: 
HOW! 
Blackout 


scene four 


Cora’s bedroom. There is a large bed 
upper center, and two windows, one 
upper left and one left. There is a 
screen down left and a chest down 
right. As the lights come up a chime 
strikes ten o’clock. A tick-tock sound 
is heard from the orchestra. The 
Young Ladies, now dressed in night- 
gowns, are discovered grouped around 
the stage in attractive poses. Simul- 
taneously they sigh very deeply and 
change their poses. 

Cora—How very quiet it is. 
Maud—And how very sad. 
Gwendolyn—Even poor Mabel finds 
it difficult to smile, don’t you, Mabel? 
[Mabel forces a smile as she dabs an 
eye with the front of her nightgown | 
Henrietta—Perhaps we shouldn’t 
have left the party. 
Gwendolyn—How can you feel like a 
party, dear? Your loved one has left 
your side. 

Henrietta—wWho? 

Cora—Y our loved one, dear. Your 
husband-to-be. 

Henrietta—Oh, yes, I almost forgot. 
[ Nancy enters, crosses below bed and 
to window | 

Nancy——S’cuse me, girls. 
Maud——For goodness sake, what ever 
are you doing? 

Nancy—I'm making my escape. 
Gwendolyn—Y our escape from where? 
Nancy—From here. 

Blanch——Why don’t you use the front 
door? 

Nancy——I don’t want any one to see 
me. 

Blanch—Oh. 

Nancy [Crossing to chest|——Some- 
thing very mysterious is going on out 
there, and I’m going to find out what 
it is. All I need is a suitable disguise. 
[Nancy searches through chest] 
Gwendolyn—Are you really going 
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out there? 
Nancy——Of course I am. I’m going 
out and help Billy. Do you want to 
come along? 
Young Ladies—Dear me, no. 
Gwendolyn—Just think what might 
happen to a girl. 
Nancy—tThat’s what I’ve been think- 
ing about. 
[Gathering up costume | 
There. I guess I’ve got everything I’m 
going to need. 
Blanch——Oh, Nancy, you make sin 
sound like such fun. 
Nancy [Crossing to screen|——Well, I 
certainly wouldn’t want to be a cor- 
rupting influence. 
[Holds out pack of cigarettes | 
Fatima, anyone? 
[Nancy exits behind screen as Little 
Mary enters with lighted candle | 
Little Mary——Good gracious me. I 
should have thought by this time you 
young ladies would have been fast 
asleep in your little trundles. 
Gwendolyn—lIt’s very difficult when 
our loved ones, our husbands-to-be, 
have left our sides. 
Cora—Probably never to return. 
Maud——We're hoping for a piece of 
news. 
Henrietta—One way or the other. 
Blanch—Nancy’s going into the night 
to find out all about it. 
Little Mary——Nancy? Nancy, are you 
hiding behind that screen? 
[Nancy throws dress over screen | 
Oh, Nancy, whatever are we going to do 
with you? 
We can’t condone your headstrong 
way 
And yet you ‘make our lives so gay. 
[Music in: “Naughty, Naughty 
Nancy,” sung by Little Mary and the 
Young Ladies, seated on the bed] 
Little Mary— 
Naughty, naughty Nancy, you’re so 
mischievous, it’s true: 
You’re so full of ginger and so full 
of spice; 
We can’t help but wonder how a 
naughty girl like you 
Can be so naughty yet so very nice; 
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little mary sunshine 


Ever laughing, ever chaffing 
Filled with glee 
Ever joking, ever poking 
Fun at ev-ry one you see; so 
Naughty, naughty Nancy, you're a 
caution, yes you are; 
You're a caution, yet we love the 
things you do 
There are even times we wish we would 
and wish we could 
Be naughty, naughty Nancys, too. 
Little Mary & Young Ladies— 
Running hither, running thither, 
Running, running, who knows whither, 
Running to and fro and all around; 
Running here and running there and 
Running, running ev rywhere, you’re 
Running ev’rywhere but running 
down 
Little Mary— 
We are quite afraid you'll catch a chill 
For you're like an effervescent, 
bubbly glass 
Of Sa’s’— 
Parl... 8. 
Little Mary & Young Ladies— 
Naughty, naughty Nancy, you’re a 
caution, yes, you are; 
You're a caution, yet we love the 
things you do 
There are even times we wish we 
would and wish we could 
Be naughty, naughty Nancys, too! 
Little Mary [Spoken|—— 
Now Nancy you behave! 
[ Little Mary exits at the end of song] 
[After the song Nancy comes from 
behind the screen dressed in a long, 
black cape. She wears a black band 
around her forehead. The Youne 
Ladies gasp, more in delight than horror] 
Nancy—Do you think I look 
mysterious enough? 
Maud—-Oh, Nancy, it’s a wonderful 
disguise. 
Nancy——Do I look seductive and 
beautiful? 
Henrietta—Oh, yes! We'd never 
have known it was you. 
Gwendolyn—wWho are you disguised 
as? 
Nancy—Oh, this isn’t the real 
disguise. This just disguises the 


disguise I'm going to have on under- 
neath. 
Gwendolyn—Oh. 


Nancy—That’s the way Mata Hari did it. 


—Who? 
Nancy—Mata Hari. I read all about 
her in the Penny Dreadfuls. 
Blanch——Penny Dreadfuls? Do you 
read Penny Dreadfuls? 

Nancy——Oh, yes, all the time; but 
Mata Hari’s my favorite. I’m practical- 
ly an authority on her. 


Young Ladies 


Gwendolyn—Y ou don’t mean it. 

Nancy——Oh, yes, a real authority. 

Cora—How shocking. 

Henrietta—Tell us about her. 

[ Nancy sits on the bed. The Young 

Ladies crowd around her | 

Nancy—Well, I suppose Mata Hari 

was just about the wickedest woman in 

the whole world. She was a spy by 

trade, you know. 

Gwendolyn—A spy. How exciting. 

Henrietta—I wish I could be a spy. 

Nancy——Well .. . she spied differently 

than most spies spy. 

Cora—How’s that? 

Nancy——Well, you see, first she made 

all the men fall madly in love with her 

and then she’d cast them aside like an 

old pair of shoes as soon as she got 

what she wanted out of them. 

Henrietta—wWhat did she want? 

Nancy—Well, they never explained 

that part too well, but I must say... . 

she certainly did get results! 

[ Music in: “Mata Hari,” sung by 

Nancy and the Young Ladies. Nancy 

almost speaks the verse and conducts 

it like a cheer leader leading a yell] 

Nancy— 

Who’s the girl who had the men all 
eating from her hand? 

Young Ladies— 

Mata Hari. Mata Hari 

Nancy— 

Who could turn a passing whim into a 
stern command? 

Young Ladies— 

Mata Hari, Mata Hari 

Nancy— 

Who would spy and get her data 

By doing this and that-a? 





Young Ladies— 
Mata! 
Young Ladies— 
Mata Hari, Mata Hari, 
Oh, what a wicked girl was she 
That’s the kind of girl I'll never be 
Mata Hari, Mata Hari, 
That’s the kind of wicked girl I'll 
never be. 
Nancy— 
Mata Hari had a very wicked reputation 
She was willing to be thrilling for her 
information 
She would weave her magic spell 
Then she’d make them kiss and tell 
For her the men all had a yen yet Mata 
never hid 
That’s why I want to pull the stunt that 
Mata Hari did. 
Young Ladies— 
Mata Hari, Mata Hari, 
Oh, what a wicked girl was she 
That’s the kind of girl I shouldn’t be. 
Mata Hari, Mata Hari, 
That’s the kind of wicked girl I 
shouldn't be. 
Nancy— 
Mata’s wiles were sinister 
Towards a big Prime Minister 
Handsome guards were in a stir 
And a king or two 
Once inside the castle gate 
Mata’d never vacillate 
Facile, she would wrestle late 
Til she got her due 
Somehow she would steal the secret 
documents and then 
They would ask her back to steal 
some documents again. 





Young Ladies 

When Mata Hari had a very wicked 
reputation 

She was willing to be thrilling for 
her information 

Nancy— 

As she died she said “What fun: 

It’s the only thing I haven’t done!” 

All— 

For her the men all had a yen yet 
Mata never hid 

That’s why I want to pull the stunt 
that Mata Hari did 

Mata Hari, Mata Hari 





Oh, what a wicked girl was she 
That’s the kind of girl I want to be 
Mata Hari, Mata Hari, 
That’s the kind of wicked girl I want 
to be; 
Mata Hari, Mata Hari 
Oh, what a wicked girl was she 
That’s the kind of girl I want to be 
Mata Hari, Mata Hari, 
That’s the kind of wicked girl I want 
to be; 
Like Mata! 
[ During the last refrain Nancy climbs 
out the window. She is on the end of 
a line of knotted shee:s which the 
Young Ladies have gotten from the 
bed. Nancy gives a tug on the line 
and the Young Ladies collapse on the 


bed at Blackout] 


scene five 


The Primrose Path, with garden 
bench. Ernestine von Liebedich’s 
voice is heard as the lights come up. 
She is discovered doing bending 
exercises. 





Ernestine—Eins, zwei, drei, fier. 


Eins, zwei, drei, fier. Eins, zwei, drei, .. . 


[Oscar Fairfax backs on carrying a 
pistol. He wheels around and con- 
fronts Ernestine | 

Oscar—Good Heavens! 

Ernestine | Raising hands over head | 
—Funf! Don’t shoot der gun. I 
didn’t do it. 

Oscar— Oh, do forgive me, Madame. 
There are still some wild Indians 
about. How unseemly of me to arrive 
at such a time. 

Ernestine 





Iss notting; for der 
excerzize it is to me der constant 
comrade like der breezing. Do you 
breeze, General Fairfax? 
Oscar—yY ou know my name, Mad- 
ame? Have we met? No, I am sure 
I could not have torgotten so fine a 
face and figure as yours. 

Ernestine [Sitting on bench |—— 
Little Mary oft speak of her friend, 
der General Fairfax und I put zwei 
und zwei togezer. 

Oscar—Ah, then you, you must be 
the famous Madame Ernestine von 


Liebedich. 

| Ernestine acknowledges this. Oscar 
bows low] 

Ah, Madame, it is indeed a privilege 
and an honor to meet you face to face. 
How well I recall your Carmen. 
Ernestine—Vas my favorite role. I 
vas der first person ever to sing 
Carmen... . in German. 

| Rising and singing unaccompanied | 
“Ja, die liebe hat brunte flugel 
Solch’ einen vogel fangt man schwer.” 
I premiere it in Vienna. It make me 
overnight success. 

Oscar—Ah, Vienna. 
Ernestine—Know you Vienna, 
General? 

Oscar—Believe it or not, Madame 
Ernestine, I was once a struggling 
young painter in Vienna. The family 
gave me a year to find out I wasn’t 
an artist. 

| Sitting on bench] 

Actually I found out much sooner, for 
the only painting I ever sold was one 
my landlady had hung upside down 
by mistake. I was forced to change 
the title from “The Mountain” to 
“The Seashore.” Ah, but that was a 
year: Vienna, 1884. 
Ernestine—FEighty-four? Dat der 
very year I come from homeland to 
study der voice. 

Oscar—Y ou were in Vienna then? 

I wonder if we could have met. Did 
you by any chance frequent the Blue 
Danube Cafe? 


Ernestine 





I only know from der 
outside looking in. I very poor den. 
I spend all money on der voice les- 
sons. Perhaps you go to der lovely 
free chamber music concerts? 
Oscar—lI must confess I wasn’t one 
much for chamber music. Did you 
spend any time at the Red Stocking? 
Ernestine—Ock! I vas much too 
proper young lady for der Red Stock- 
ing. Der State Museum? 
Oscar—Much too impetuous for the 
State Museum. I, I’m sorry we missed 
each other. 

Ernestine—Ya, iss pity. 
Ernestine—Yet, Vienna vas many 





tings to many people und each, each 
have dare own happy memory. 
[She sits on bench as: | 

[ Ernestine and Oscar sing “Do You 
Ever Dream of Vienna’? | 





Ernestine 
Do you ever dream of Vienna? 
Oscar— 
I think I do, 
I’m sure I do 
Ernestine— 
Remember the strudel?, 
So tasty, but dear... . 
Oscar— 
How well I remember: 
[Patting paunch | 
My one souvenir. 
Ernestine— 
The way that we waltzed then 
How regal, how grand.... 
Oscar— 
The youngsters don’t waltz now. ... 
They don’t understand 
Ernestine 





Do you ever dream of Vienna? 

Vienna of days gone by. 
[ Nostalgic waltz music is heard as 
background to the following dialogue] 
Oscar [Once again the young swain, 
bowing low |——May [| have the pleas- 
ure of this waitz? 
Ernestine [Playing the game |— 
Danke, but der card, it is all filled. 
Oscar—then I shall fly with you to 
the balcony where no one shall recog- 
nize us. 
[He takes her hand and for a few 
moments they wa!tz in happy memory. 
Ernestine then stops and turns to him] 
Ernestine— 
Do you ever dream of Vienna? 
Oscar— ° 

Oh, yes, I do 

I often do 
Ernestine— 
I see it so clearly, 

Through eyes vaguely dim 
Oscar—tThe artist, 
Ernestine 





—The singer, 
Oscar—How reckless: 
Ernestine—How prim! 

But I first performed there. 
Oscar—My paintings weren’t hung: 
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little mary sunshine 


Friedman-Abeles 


CHIEF BROWN BEAR You are Indian. 


You Kadota. Now me make you man. 


(John Aniston, John McMartin) 
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Ernestine— 

Ah, what does it matter? 
My dear .... we were young: 

3 oth— 

Do you ever dream of Vienna? ... 
Vienna of days gone by. 

[Oscar takes Ernestine’s hand, kisses 


-it with a flourish at... .] 


Blackout 


scene six 


A “shell game”—a dance pantomime 
with Yellow Feather, Billy & Nancy, 
who, divested of her “Mata Hari” 
cape, is dressed identically to Yellow 
Feather and Billy. 


scene seven 

The Inn. Little Mary enters carrying 
a small lantern. The follow spot is 
pin-pointed on her face. Crossing 
left, she puts her hand to her mouth 
and calls: 

Little Mary [Calling softly |— 
Captain Jim. 

[ Getting no answer she crosses right 
and calls again| 

Oh, Captain Jim. 

[Her shoulders drop for a moment. 


A cuckoo call is heard from stage left. 


Courage again takes over and she 
forces a sweet smile to her face as she 
crosses left] 

Calling softly] 

Coo Coo. 

[The cuckoo bird answers back] 
Coo Coo. 

The cuckoo bird answers again 





Music in, “Coo Coo,” is sung by 

Little Mary | 

When e’er I’m sad the Coo Coo sings 
Such happy, carefree words; 

It seems this little thought he brings, 
“The world is for the birds” 

Coo Coo, I love your merry song, 

Coo Coo, It’s like a fairy song, 

Coo Coo, It can’t be very wrong 
When you coo, 
“Coo Coo” 

Coo Coo, So happy in your tree, 

Coo Coo, How happy you must be, 

Coo Coo, To sing so merrily; 


Coo Coo, I’m blue: 

You coo your Coo Coo 

As all Coo Coos do; 

I'll Coo Coo, too, 
Coo Coo! 
[At the end of the song Little Mary 
picks up lantern, places it on porch 
of inn. She crosses to tree. Dramat- 
ically she leans against the tree and 
takes in the night. Yellow Feather 
leaps from behind the tree where he 
has been hidden. Little Mary gasps in 
horror | 
Little Mary——Yellow Feather! 
Yellow Feather—Me have return. 
Me keep promise. Yellow Feather 
always keep promise. 
[Little Mary starts to cross but 
Yellow Feather grabs her wrist | 
You no happy see Yellow Feather? 
Little Mary——Let me go. Please let 
me go. 
Yellow Feather——No, Merry Sun- 
shine. Me wait long time. Very long 
time. 
Little Mary——What do you want? 
[Little Mary pushes past him] 
What do you want? 
Yellow Feather {Following her |——- 
Me want you, Merry Sunshine. Me 
have you.... now! 
[ Yellow Feather and Little Mary 
struggle but Yellow Feather over- 
powers her and forces her against 
tree. Yellow Feather lashes her to the 
tree with rope and is about to have 


his way with her when, from off-stage, 


we hear Captain Jim calling to his 
loved one] 

Capt. Jim [off-stage | 
You-oo-o0 and I 
Shall live and die 
Underneath a Colorado sky 

Little Mary [Returning call |—- 
You-00-00 and I 

Shai! live and die 

Und vneath a Colorado... . 
[Cap..zin Jim enters to dramatic 
music. Yellow Feather who is hiding 
on the porch, leaps from the railing 
as Little Mary screams to warn 
Captain Jim. Having missed Captain 





Jim, Yellow Feather takes out a knife. 


The two men meet and struggle as 
Little Mary looks on in terror. It looks 
as if the fight is going Yellow 
Feather’s way until, with a final burst 
of energy, Captain Jim forces the 
knife from his hand. Yellow Feather 
falls to the ground, then runs out | 
[The music swells as Captain Jim 
turns to Little Mary. He goes to her 
and unloosens her bonds. He takes 
her in his arms and as they move 
down center he sings: | 
Capt. Jim— 
We must forget the past, 
My dearest, I am here at last 

Our lives have just begun 
Little Mary— 
It’s you that I adore, 
My dearest, stay forevermore 

And we shall be as one 
Capt. Jim——Shall be as one 
Little Mary—Shall be as one 
3oth—As one 
Now you-o0-00 and I 
Shall live and die 
Underneath a Colorado sky 

Our love today 

Shall rule for aye 

Shall rule for aye 

For aye! 
[Captain Jim starts to embrace Little 
Mary as she turns away | 
Little Mary——Oh, Captain Jim, how 
thoughtless of me to contemplate our 
happy life together when a man’s 
destiny hangs in the balance. Al- 
though Yellow Feather has been most 
wicked, indeed, still I am grieved, 
both for him and his dear father, to 
think what is in store for such a one. 
Capt. Jim——Do not fret, Miss Mary. 
The inn has been surrounded by my 
men and they have no doubt appre- 
hended Yellow Feather by now. Chief 
Brown Bear need never know of the 
base state into which his son has 
fallen until the Forest Rangers have 
returned him to the world as a useful 
member of society. 
Little Mary——Oh, Captain Jim, a 
Forest Ranger is truly a man. 
Capt. Jim.—Yes, Little Mary, he is. 
[The Forest Ranger music in] 
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little mary sunshine 


Little Mary [Running and looking 
off |—Look, dear Captain. Your 
brave men return from their noble 
endeavors. How proud you must feel 
and, oh, how happy the young ladies 
shall be to hear of their safe return. 
[Little Mary runs to the inn porch, 
turns, blows a kiss to Captain Jim, 
then exits into the inn] 

[The Forest Rangers enter. The 
Young Ladies enter from the inn and 
a joyous reunion takes place. As the 
reprise draws to a close Nancy & 
Billy enter from the inn followed by 
Ernestine & Oscar | 

Oscar [Crossing to Captain Jim |—— 
Captain Warington? 

Captain Jim [Saluting |\——Yes, sir? 
Oscar—lIt is unfortunate that I must 
ask you to interrupt this joyous re- 
union but you and your men must 
immediately assist me in locating an 
Indian by the name of . . . [| Checking 
paper | Chief Brown Bear. 

Chief Brown Bear | Having entered | 
—How! Me Chief Brown Bear. 
Kadota! 

Oscar—FExcellent work, Captain. 
Now then, as Temporary Undersecre- 
tary, Second in Charge of Indian 
Affairs and by the power invested in 
me by the Government of the United 
States of America, it is my duty to 
inform you that our Supreme Court 
has reached a decision in the suit 
brought against my Government by 
you and the Kadota tribe. The Court 
has decided in your favor. We are 
therefore returning to you and your 
people approximately one quarter of 
the State of Colorado. Your deed, sir. 
Chief [Taking deed and turning 
front |\——Justice triumph! Kadota 
honor restored. Now me give land 
away. First, to adopted daughter, 
Merry Sunshine, me give this ground 
where stand Colorado Inn. Now she 
burn mortgage. All else me give to 
new adopted son, Yellow Feather. 

| Hands deed to Billy | 

Billy——Gee, dad. 

Chief Brown Bear—Me give in hope 
he make National Park and Refuge 
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for animal and tree, so good and noble 
Forest Ranger have place to call home. 
[ Little Mary leads Fleet Foot on.| 
Little Mary——Look, Indian Father, a 
surprise: your dear old friend, Fleet 
Foot. 

Fleet Foot [Embracing Oscar by 
mistake |—Brown Bear! Brown Bear, 
um ton go la! Um ton go la! 

Chief Brown Bear—| Crosses to Fleet 
Foot, embraces him and leads him 
Right, saying .. | Soo taun cha. Soo 
taun cha, Fleet Foot. 

Fleet Foot—Unm ton go la. Um ton 
go la, Brown Bear. 

Little Mary—|Turns to Capt. Jim 
and gives him her kands| Oh, Cap- 
tain Jim! 

Captain Jim—Little Mary! 

Oscar {Carried away |——Ernestine! 
Ernestine {Surprised |——Oshcar! 
Nancy {It’s a question|——Billy? 
Billy { Raising arm |——How! 

[ Finale music in as all couples 


embrace | 


FINALE 
All-—- 
When e’er a cloud appears 
Filled with doubt and fears 
Look for a sky of blue 
When e’er a cloud of grey 
Seems to waft your way 
Look for a sky of blue 
Remember, sometimes the sun is 
shining 
It may be shining some day for 
you-00-00 
So ’til that happy day 
We must learn to say 
Look to your country, true: 
[/t begins to snow as Yellow Feather 
enters and marches down center. He 
carries a large American flag, waving 
in the breeze | 
Little Mary— 
“My country ’tis of thee 
Sweet land of liberty,” 
All— 
Look to the Red, White and Blue. 
[The entire company wave small 
American flags as... | 


the curtain falls 





FRENCH THEATRE SECTION: Like all great capitals, Paris has its 


famous landmarks (the sculptured horses outside the Grand Palais among them), and high on the list 


is surely a rich and varied theatre. On the pages ahead we view the stages of that city, and all France, 
through the eyes of one of the great literary men of the century, Albert Camus; a noted American 


director-critic, Harold Clurman; and one of Paris’ leading critics, Jean-Pierre Lenoir. 
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Why | Work 
in the Theatre 


sy Albert Camus 







Why do I work in the theatre? I’ve often asked myself 
why. And up to the present, the only answer I’ve been able 
to make will strike you as discouragingly banal: simply 
because the theatre is one of the places in the world in 
which I am happy. 

Look out, though; that reflection is less banal than it 
seems. Nowadays, happiness is a touchy subject. People 
have rather a tendency to hide their pursuit of it even from 
themselves, to regard it as 4 kind of rosy-hued ballet for 
which they ought to make excuses. Sometimes I read that 
men of action who have given their all to public activity 
find refuge or shelter in their private lives. There’s a little 
contempt, isn’t there, in such a notion? Contempt and— 
the one doesn’t exist without the other—nonsense. I, for 
one, have observed many cases of the reverse situation: 
people who have found refuge in public life in order to 
escape their private lives. The powerful are often flops at 
happiness, which explains why they cannot be gentle. 

Being happy today is like living in sin: You must never 
admit it. Don’t say innocently, without considering evil, 
“I'm happy.” Immediately you will read your condemna- 
tion on curled lips all around you: “Oh! You're happy, my 
boy! And tell me, what are you doing about the orphans in 
Kashmir, and the lepers in the New Hebrides? They aren't 
exactly happy!” Well, what is to be done? So immediately 
we become as sad as toothpicks. 

Yet I am sorely tempted to believe that in order to be 
really useful to people who are in misery, we must be 
strong and happy. The person who regards his life as a 
burden and who sinks under his own weight, can’t help 
anyone. But the person who controls his feelings and his 
life-can-give effectively. I knew a man once who didn’t 
love his wife, and was in despair over it. One day he de- 
cided to devote his life to her (in overcompensation, in 
other words ). From that moment, the life of the poor wom- 
an, which until then had been bearable, became absolute 
hell. You see, her husband was ostentatious in his self- 
sacrifice, and quite shatteringly devoted. That’s how it is 
these days: People devote themselves most to those hu- 
man beings they like least. Such morose lovers marry, in 
fact, for the worst, never for the best. 

Is it any wonder, under the circumstances, that the 
world looks ill, and that it becomes difficult to paste a pic- 
ture of happiness over it—especially when one is a writer? 
Nevertheless, I cling to my respect for happiness and for 
happy people; for the sake of hygiene, I try to be in one 
of the settings of my happiness as often as possible—name- 
ly, the theatre, Unlike certain other more transitory joys, 
mine in the theatre has persisted for over twenty years, 
and much as I might want to, I don’t think I could do with- 





This article, translated a the French by Sue Davidson, 
is taken from the text of a television script written by the 
late French author. It first appeared in published form last 
year, shortly before his death, in “The Life of the C.D.E.,” 
a quarterly publication of the Dramatic Center of the East 
(Centre Dramatique de Est, Strasbourg ) .—Ed. 
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out it. In 1936, I reorganized a defunct troupe in a dance 
hall in Algiers, and put on plays ranging from Malraux to 
Dostoevski to Aeschylus. Twenty-three years later, on the 
stage of the Théatre Antoine, I was able to put on an 
adaptation of Dostoevski’s The Possessed. Even I was as- 
tonished at such rare faithfulness—or such long intoxica- 
tion. I wondered what the reasons could be for my obsti- 
nate virtue, or vice. And I found that there were two 
kinds: one that concerned my own nature, the other that 
concerned the nature of the theatre. 

My -first and less dazzling reason, I recall, was that 
through the theatre I escape from what irks me in my 
career as a writer. I escape first of all from what I call 
the frivolous traf traffic j jam. Suppose your name is Fernandel, 
Brigitte Bardot, . Aly Khan, or, more modestly, Paul Valéry. 
In any case, you have your name in the newspapers. And 
as soon as you have your name in the newspapers, the traf- 
fic jam begins. Mail rushes at you; invitations pour in; pre- 
sumably they must be answered. A large portion of your 
time is taken up in refusing to waste it. Half your human 
energy is used thus in saying no, in all sorts of ways. Isn't 
that silly? Of course it’s silly. But that’s how we are pun- 
ished for our vanity by vanity itself. I had noted meanwhile 
that everybody regards work in the theatre with awe, even 
if it too is a vain profession, and that all you need do is to 
announce that you are in rehearsal. Immediately a desert 
forms around you. And when you have the cunning, as I 
do, to rehearse all day and part of the night, well, frankly, 
it’s paradise. In that respect the theatre is my monastery. 


The tumult of the world dies at the base of its walls; inside | 
its sacred enclosure, for two months, sworn to a single; 


meditation, turned toward a single goal, a community of 
working monks, isolated from the century, prepares thé 
rite that will be celebrated one evening for the first time. 

Does the word “monks” surprise you? A sophisticated 
préss, or a sophomoric one (I don’t know which), may 
lead you to picture theatre people as animals, sleeping late 
and div orcing often! I would be deceiving you, no doubt, 
if I were to tell you that the theatre is more banal than 
that, or even that people in it get divorced far less fre- 
quently than in textiles, in sugar, or in journalism. It’s sim- 
ply that when there is a divorce case involving people in 
the theatre, other people naturally talk about it more. Let's 
say that the heart of our Sarah Bernhardt engages the pub- 
lic interest more than that of M. Boussac. That’s quite un- 
derstandable. Yet an acting career calls for some of the 
stamina and control of an athlete. Acting is a profession in 
which the body counts, not because it is used profligately, 
but because one is constrained to keep it in shape. Being 
virtuous is a matter of necessity, which is perhaps the 
only way to be virtuous. 

In any case I prefer the company of people in the thea- 
tre, virtuous or not, to that of the intellectuals, my broth- 
ers. As everyone knows, intellectuals are seldom amiable; 
they don’t get along well together. There is another reason 
that I can’t explain fully. In the company of intellectuals 
I always feel as if there’s something about me that takes 
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forgiving; I invariably have the impression that I’ve bro- 
ken one of the rules of the clan. Such a feeling dispels my 
spontaneity, and without spontaneity I bore even myself. 
On the stage I am spontaneous. I don’t think about wheth- 
er to be or not to be, and the only things I share with my 
collaborators are the trials and joys of a common enter- 
prise. Such a state, I believe, is called fellowship, and has 
been one of the great joys of my life. I lost it in the days 
when I left a newspaper we were doing as a team, and 
found it again as soon as I returned to the theatre. 

A_writer-works-in-solitude, is judged in solitude, and, 
above all, judges himself in-solitude. That is not right, an 
it is not-healthy. If-he_is constituted normally, the hour 
comes when he needs to see other faces, to feel the warmth 
of human contact, which even explains most of the in- | 
volvements of a writer: marriage, academe, politics. Any- | 
way, these expedients settle nothing. No sooner has he | 
lost his solitude than he begins to miss it. He would like | 
to have, at one and the same time, both his slippers and a \ 
great love; he would like to be an academician without 
ceasing to be a nonconformist; and if he is engaged in poli- 
tics, he would like to have others negotiate and kill in his 
stead, but only on the condition that he reserve the right 
to denounce them for it. Believe me, the career of an ar- 
tist today is not a sinecure. 

The theatre offers the fellowship I need, together with 
the heavy servitude and the limitations that all men and 
all minds need. In solitude, the artist reigns—but over a 
vacuum. In the theatre he cannot reign. What he wants to 
do depends upon others. The director needs the actor, 
who needs him. This mutual dependence, when it is recog- 
nized with the humility and the good humor that are ap- 
propriate to it, forms the solidarity of the profession, and 
gives a body to its daily fellowship. In it we are all linked 
together without the loss of anyone’s freedom (or almost 
so). Isn't that a good prescription for the society of the 
future? 

But let’s get this much straight: Actors are just as de- 
luded as any other human species, including their direc- 
tor, and sometimes even more so when you have permitted 
yourself to love them. But the delusions (if delusions they 
are) happen most often after the ‘period of work is over, 
when each returns to his solitary nature. In this profession, 
whose people are not strong in logic, it is said with equal 
conviction that failure breaks up the company, and so does 
success. There’s nothing to that. What breaks up the com- 
pany is the end of the hope that held them together dur- 
ing rehearsals. It is the proximity of the goal (opening 
night) that has held them together in such intimate fellow- 
ship. A party, a movement, a church are also fellowships; 
but the goals they seek become lost in the night of the 
future. In the theatre the fruit of the work will be har- 
vested, for better or for worse, on an evening known long 
in advance, an evening that each day’s work brings closer. 
Individual men and women become a team through shar- 
ing a common adventure, and pursuing a single goal, 
which will never be better or more beautiful than on the 

[continued on page 70] 





Key men in the theatre under the Fifth Republic 
include André Malraux (above), Minister of State 
for Cultural Affairs ; Jean-Louis Barrault 
(right), head of the Odéon-Théatre de France ; 

and Maurice Escande (below), administrator 

of the Comédie Francaise. 
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French Theatre 
Under the Fifth Republic 


The much-discussed ‘new deal’ 
has been in effect for more than a year, 
bringing many changes. 


Here’s what they signify... 


BY Jean-Pierre Lenoir 


In his recent book The Liberal Hour, Professor John Ken- 
neth Galbraith of Harvard emphasizes the importance of 
developing and publicizing the cultural achievements of 
the West as part of the contemporary struggle for men’s 
minds. He points out that side by side with our progress in 
science and technology, visitors from the East should be 
shown some of the richness of our artistic life—a realm in 
which, there can be no doubt, the West is far ahead of the 
countries in the Socialist camp. It is a comforting theught 
that such a warning would not be necessary in France. 
Unlike Britain and the United States, France has rarely 
underestimated the prestige value of cultural achievement 
on the checkerboard of international diplomacy. 

Since the advent to power of General de Gaulle and the 
launching of his politique de grandeur, French cultural 
progress has become one of the country’s most effective 
morale-boosters, both at home and abroad. The impor- 
tance that the President of the Fifth Republic attaches to 
the cultural prosperity of France is shown by the speed 
with which he created a high-level administrative post, 
Minister of State for Cultural Affairs, and his nomination 
of no less a figure than André Malraux to take control. 

Shortly after Malraux was in office, there was talk of 
widespread reform of the French national theatres (in 
Paris, the Comédie Frangaise, the Théatre National Popu- 
laire, the Opéra and the Opéra-Comique). The various 
measures that the minister and his advisers were contem- 
plating for this reorganization soon came to be known as 
the Malraux Plan. As such, they have been hitting the 
headlines with great frequency. 

Why was reform of the French national theatres so 
necessary? First, it should be emphasized that the Mal- 
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raux Plan was aimed principally at the Comédie Frangaise. 
Provision was made in the plan for the transfer of the 
Odéon, the Comédie’s second house, to Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault and his company. And Jean Vilar was given a second 
theatre for experimental use. But la Maison de Moliére, 
as it is still called in commemoration of its illustrious 
founder, was clearly the main target of the reformers. 

It was said that the Comédie Frangaise was being 
weighed down by an archaic system of administration, 
and its decline was being hastened by the maneuvers of 
a certain clique among its members. Such were the main 
accusations directed at the famous troupe, whose complex 
internal organization as a private company was defined 
by Napoleon 150 years ago. The Malraux Plan was draftcd 
primarily to combat a creeping paralysis in this nerve 
center of the French theatrical tradition. 

In so far as the Comédie Francaise was concerned, the 
program got off to a good start. A number of long-overdue 
reforms in the statute of the company were enacted, and 
the rules concerning the composition of the governing 
body were modified to increase the controlling power of 
the administrator. Unfortunately for Malraux, the man 
whom he had chosen for that post, Claude Bréart de 
Boisanger, was extremely unpopular with the actors. A 
former ambassador to Czechoslovakia, he seemed to have 
little to recommend him for such an appointment. A pre- 
text soon had to be found for his dismissal. He was re- 
placed early this year by Maurice Escande, the doyen of 
the company, but not before a number of important resig- 
nations had been announced. Among those affected were 
Jean Meyer, Jacques Charon and Robert Hirsch, the lead- 
ing members of the anti-Malraux group. All three were 
sociétaires, or full members, of this venerable company. 

Happily for the Comédie Francaise, only Meyer per- 
sisted in leaving the troupe after Escande’s appointment, 
both Charon and Hirsch having been persuaded to with- 
draw their resignations. The loss of Jean Meyer should not 
be underestimated, however. In addition to being an actor 
of talent, he is one of France’s finest directors of classical 
comedy and the greatest Moliére director in the world. He 
is now working as artistic director at the Théatre du 
Palais-Royal, a mere stone’s throw from the Comédie, and 
will probably prove a dangerous competitor for the favors 
of the bourgeois audience of the new season. 

Paralleling his administrative reforms, Malraux is at- 
tempting to encourage, at the Comédie Francaise as else- 
where, a revival of classical tragedy, and to increase the 
proportion of the repertory devoted to such authors as 
Racine and Corneille. On first coming to office, he lost no 
opportunity to criticize publicly the number of Labiche 
plays being performed in the national theatre; one of the 
first actions of his administrator was removing An Italian 
Straw Hat from the repertory. As might have been antici- 
pated, the public's taste differed notably from that of Mal- 
raux. After box-office receipts had decreased by $1,400, 


The author reports regularly from Paris on the French 
stage for readers of Theatre Arts. 
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(left) “La Mort de 
Danton” was revived by 
the Théatre National 
Populaire last December 
with its director. Jean 
Vilar (right in photo) 
as Robespierre. 


(below, left) The 
Comedie de lV’ Est pro- 
duction of Claudel’s 
“T/Echange” had 
Sophie Marin and 
Hubert Gignouc, direc- 
tor of this Strasbourg 
troupe, as principals. 


(below) Another lead- 


ing provincial company, 


in Villeurbanne, is 
headed by Roger 
Planchon. He played 
D’Artagnan in “Les 


Trois Mousquetaires.” 
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on a nightly average, one or two nineteenth-century farces 
were slipped discreetly back into the schedule. 

Nevertheless, the general policy favoring a revival of 
classic tragedy remains in force. At the Comédie, it has 
not as yet produced anything of great moment. A disas- 
trous revival of Sophocles’ Antigone, it was said, bored 
even Malraux; Giraudoux’ Electre—by no means a classic 
tragedy—and a Phédre that was savagely blasted by the 
press completed last season’s output. And although Robert 
Hirsch will appear as Néron in Racine’s Britannicus early 
in 1961, the lack of tragic actors of the necessary stature 
in the present company would seem to threaten any ambi- 
tious plans for the extensive staging of such works, at least 
in the immediate future. 

Jean Vilar, whose Théatre National Populaire has been 
steadily gaining a reputation for a new approach to the 
classics, is in a much better position than the administrator 
of the Comédie in so far as the composition of his troupe is 
concerned; he is not limited to the ranks of the successful 
Conservatoire pupils in recruiting actors. He casts his net 
far and wide, often bringing in well-known players from 
the boulevard theatre, pest even from the cinema, for a 
season at the Palais de Chaillot in Paris. The enormous 
success of the late Gérard Philipe in such T.N.P. produc- 
tions as Corneille’s Le Cid and Kleist’s The Prince of Hom- 
burg is now legendary. Last season, Daniel Gélin joined 
the company to play the title role in Strindberg’s historical 
drama Erik XIV, and Daniel Ivernel achieved a consider- 
able personal success in Ibsen’s Peer Gynt. 

Unfortunately, for political and personal reasons, Vilar 
has not been treated as well by the administration of the 
Malraux Plan as he might have been. Operating the larg- 
est theatre in Paris (twenty-seven hundred seats) at the 
lowest possible prices, he brings an international repertory 
of European classics to a predominantly working-class 
public from the suburbs and the city proper. (The troupe 
also performs in the suburbs and, in fact, throughout 
France and abroad.) The new reforms did not bring any 
increase in his somewhat inadequate annual subsidy, as 
had been hoped. He was offered instead the solace of a 
sccond, smaller theatre, the Récamier, for the production 
of modern experimental dramas. The grant does make pos- 
sible the development of an aspect of his work that, out of 
necessity, he had been obliged to neglect at the Palais de 
Chaillot. Vilar’s choice of plays for the Récamier has al- 
ready demonstrated his indifference to the accepted cri- 
teria of public taste. In view of the difficult economic situa- 
tion in the privately owned theatres of Paris, it is my per- 
sonal opinion that the future of the next generation of 
French playwrights now rests, to a large extent, in his 
hands. Vilar, in short, has the rare opportunity to experi- 
ment. 

Although they share a profound belief in the essentially 
popular nature of theatre—to use “popular” in the Latin 
sense—Vilar and Jean-Louis Barrault have nevertheless ap- 
proached their common aims in totally different ways. 
Barrault left the Comédie Frangaise shortly after the last 

war to form, with Madeleine Renaud, the famous Com- 
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pagnie Renaud-Barrault. His first nights at the Théatre 
Marigny came to rival ihe Comédie Frangaise and the 
Opéra itself in elegance. When the company moved from 
the Marigny two seasons ago, many feared that the cream 
of the capital’s society, le tout Paris, wou!d desert him, 
thus threatening the successful pursuance of his work. 
Now, installed by Malraux at the Odéon with an annual 
subsidy of $275,000 lopped from the budget of the Comé- 
die Frangaise, Barrault has achieved the seemingly im- 
possible. By an astute choice of repertory, he has retained 
his fashionable audience, at the same time attracting an- 
other younger element from among the setelinaneials and 
students of the Quartier Latin. 

While he was touring in the Far East and Near East in 
the spring of this year, Barrault—possibly with prompting 
from on high—threw open his theatre to two provincial 
companies, Jean Dasté’s Comédie de Saint-Etienne and 
Roger Planchon’s troupe from the Théatre de le Cité de 
Villeurbanne. Along with Hubert Gignoux’ Comédie de 
lEst at Strasbourg, these two bands of players, led by de- 
voted and gifted men, represent the best of the provincial 
centers of drama that comprise the keystone of the French 
government's decentralization policy. 

Launched at the end of the war in an attempt to stem 
the flow of population that was draining the French prov- 
inces of life, the decentralization policy has survived suc- 
cessive changes of governments, and has been pursued 
more or less assiduously for the past fifteen years. The 
Ma!rzux Plan has given the provincial centers an infusion 
of the most practical kind by reviewing their subsidies, 
and has supplemented that worldly assistance with the 
spiritual uplift that comes from an cccasional invitation to 
bring their best productions to the capital. 

Roger Planchon, thirty-year-old director whose version 
of The Three Musketeers shocked the more staid critics at 
the Edinburgh Festival in September, owes his appoint- 
ment as director of the first Th4atre National de Province 
to Malraux. With a subsidy of some $60,000 per annum 
and a new fourteen-hundred-seat theatre in one of the in- 
dustrial suburbs of Lyons, Planchon is now being spoken 
of as France’s director of the future. However, the irrev- 
erent vitality of his productions of the classics is already 
beginning to attract attention abroad, and it will surely 
not be long before a tempting offer by an enlightened 
management causes him to abandon Villeurbanne and its 
smoke-grimy public for the bright lights of the European 
capitals. 

One would need rare foresight to attempt an assessment 
of the definitive effect of the Malraux Plan upon the 
French theatre of the nineteen-sixties. This much seems 
clear: On the credit side we have Jean-Louis Barrault in a 
permanent home, Jean Vilar with scope at last for experi- 
ment, and Roger Planchon, together with his provincial 
colleagues, in clover. It is true that the Grande Dame of 
the drama has been dealt some staggering blows, but she 
still seems able to take it—as, indeed, she has been taking 
it, on and off, for almost three hundred years. She will no 
doubt survive. # 












In addition to being a close observer of the French theatre, 
Mr. Clurman has staged some notable modern works 
from that country for New York: Giraudoux’ “Tiger at the 
Gates,” and Anouilh’s “The Waltz of the Toreadors,” “Ma- 
demoiselle Colombe” and “Jeannette.” 





As with almost everything else in France (except the food ) 
there is a paradox in the theatre. Some of it seems retarded, 
old-fashioned, even sleazy; on the other hand, it is central 
to the major preoccupations of our day, brilliantly sophis- 
ticated, fiercely modern, thoroughly articulate. That is why 
scrupulous critics return from France with glowing reports 
of the stimulation engendered by their visits to the theatre 
there, and most playgoing tourists—usually insecure in 
their knowledge of French—declare themselves disillu- 
sioned. 


What gives plausibility to the pronouncements of both - 


camps is this: The difference between productions of the 
Comédie Frangaise (the main state theatre) or the T.N.P. 
(Théatre National Populaire, the state’s low-priced thea- 
tre) and offerings at most of the so-called boulevard (com- 
mercial) theatres is far more striking than the difference 
between the Broadway production of a play like A Majori- 
ty of One and that of a play like Sweet Bird of Youth. Our 
theatre is technically more uniform. So that when one 
speaks of the theatre in Paris, one ought to be careful to 
distinguish between the kinds of theatre that exist there. 
The “class” differences are startling. 

The picture is complicated by the fact that an important 


When two visitors from America return with completely 


divergent views on the state of the theatre, each may be 


The Paradox of the French Stage 


‘right.’ One of our leading directors explains the riddle. 


play like Jean-Paul Sartre’s The Prisoners of Altona (Les 
Séquestrés d Altona), produced in a boulevard theatre 
with excellent actors (Serge Reggiani, Fernand Ledoux), 
is staged in so awkwardly static a manner that it is un- 
acceptable to most Americans. Some of the small avant- 
garde theatres, where many of the most significant plays 
(No Exit, Waiting for Godot, The Chairs) originate, more 
often than not produce those plays in technically shabby 
fashion with casts that are appallingly uneven in quality. 
Only at the Comédie Frangaise, the T.N.P. and the other 
state playhouse, Théatre de France under Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault, are the productions usually polished with the 
thoroughness we expect of first-class organizations today. 
A director like Raymond Rouleau, a free lance uncon- 
nected with any permanent company, is exceptional in the 
finish of such of his productions as that of The Witches of 
Salem (Arthur Miller’s The Crucible). 

When I saw Sartre’s Soiled Hands (Les Mains sales, or 
Red Gloves in New York) some years ago, the cast and in- 
terpretation were admirable but the physical production 
lamentable. It looked, I wrote in my review, as if it had 
cost no more than $200. But, I added, the French in the 
theatre do not put their faith, as we so often seem to do, in 
furniture! 

The French are interested in the text, or, as I am some- 
times inclined to believe, in fine words. Their audiences 
are better listeners than ours; they love language. A play 
that is interesting in itself will make a French audience for- 
give not only defects in physical production and direction 
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but even in the acting. The strong French literary tradition 
often stands in the way of the Frenchman’s realizing the 
true nature of theatre art. 

There is no doubt that the French theatre today excels in 
good writing, provocative ideas, mature themes, adult ex- 
pressions of its audiences’ concerns. One has but to name 
Sartre, Jean Genét, Jean Anouilh, Eugéne Ionesco, Henry 
de Montherlant, Armand Salacrou, Samuel Beckett, Jac- 
ques Audiberti, Gabriel Marcel, Thierry Maulnier—au- 
thors who turn out plays regularly, even when they are 
extremely active in other literary mediums—to realize that 
the French today are using their stage as a vehicle for 
something more than the profits of show business. 

Before I undertake to deal with the nonliterary aspects 
of the French theatre I should like to call attention to two 

cardinal facts. The Paris theatre every season produces 
over a hundred new productions in its forty theatres. Since 
1954 the city has supported an international festival of dra- 
matic art (April to mid-July) at which some of the out- 
standing companies from literally all over the world— 
Brecht’s Berliner Ensemble, for example—may be seen in 
an astonishing variety of plays. Add to these the constant 
opportunity to see classic plays of world literature, not 
onlv at the state theatres but in innumerable small houses, 


and we begin to appreciate the great activity of the thea- 
tre in France. 

The French theatre used to signify only the theatre in 
Paris. But since the war the ministry of arts and culture 
has encouraged (and paid for) the development of “dra- 
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matic centers” (theatre groups) in many cities outside 
Paris, headed by experienced, devoted, talented artists. 
The most recent “find” in France today is young Roger 
Planchon (actor and director) who began his activities in 
the provinces. 

The predominant theme of French dramaturgy today is 
that of evil and guilt. This makes the French theatre 
“tougher” than ours—for in America we hardly recognize 
evil or feel guilt except as things rather simply eliminated 
by either legislation or psychoanalysis. Compared with 
the French, Tennessee Williams is a sentimentalist. Still 
the French theatre is not gloomy, heavy-handed or self- 
pitying. Genét’s The Balcony (Le Balcon) and his latest 
play, The Blacks (Les Négres), are not only marked by 
vivid theatrical color and playful irony but are also strong- 
ly social in their implications. Beckett’s plays are partly 
farce. And Anouilh—who occupies a position somewhere 
between the avant-garde and the “boulevard”—often be- 
wilders Americans because he makes his spleen funny, 
just as his fun is poisoned with gall. Frangoise Sagan’s 
light comedy Castle in Sweden (Chdteau en Suéde)—her 
first play, and an enormous hit—is frivolous in treatment; 
its basic despair is barely heeded by the delighted audi- 
ence. 

The theatre in Paris abounds in fine actors. Gérard 
Philipe, a protean talent, an actor of genuine intelligence, 
sensibility and idealism, was destined to become the bright 
star of the French theatrical firmament, but last year he 
was unhappily cut off in his prime, a loss as tragic in its 

[continued on page 78] 
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Francois Périer (left) and 
Jeanne Moreau (right) rank 
high among France’s con- 
temporary actors. Below: 
Claude Rich and Frangoise 
Brion as two of the leads in 
Francoise Sagan’s “Castle in 
Sweden,” a domestic play set 
in present-day Sweden, but 
in which the characters dress 
in eighteenth-century garb. 
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[opposite page| Genét’s “Les Négres,” 
his first Paris production in ten years, 
was performed by the Griots, an African 
troupe including Lydia Ewande and 
Bachir Touré. In it the Negro characters 
try to define themselves in relationship to 


the European’s stereotyped concept of them. 
© Photo Pic 


It seems ironic that the season of 1959-60, which witnessed 
a rare spate of gloomy predictions concerning the future 
of the theatre in France, should have produced such bril- 
liant fare. Any ten-month period that includes the pre- 
miéres of such plays as Jean Anouilh’s Becket, Jean-Paul 
Sartre’s Les Séquestrés d Altona, Paul Claudel’s Téte dOr, 
and Jean Genét’s Les Négres decidedly merits an adjective 
of generous dimensions. If we must qualify our praise, 
after the traditional manner of critics, by drawing atten- 
tion to the grave lack of new blood among the season’s suc- 
cessful dramatists, that does not detract from the over-all 
impression of greatness. Of 130 new plays, 50 or so provid- 
ed enjoyable evenings in the theatre, and two, or perhaps 
three, are destined for a lasting place in the international 
repertory. One would have to be misanthropic indeed not 
to take heart from such a record. 

Eugéne Ionesco, the Rumanian-born High Priest of anti- 
theatre, is accepted in Paris as a French dramatist in much 
the same way as Samuel Beckett. The capital has always 
had a corner in her heart for the rebels in art. Ionesco’s 
work has not found public acceptance readily; ironically, 
as the theatregoers’ tastes have broadened to accept his 
semi-serious analytical sketches of contemporary chaos, 
his work has also begun to change. 

In his first long play, Tueur sans gages, Ionesco tackled 


Paris: 


Past, Present, 
Prospective 


The season recently concluded 
put the Cassandras in the shade; 
the current one spotlights Anouilh, Brecht 


and the classics 
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what was for him a relatively straightforward subject, the 
isolation of the individual. The work has moments of weak- 
ness in the theatre; it achieved only a modest run in Paris. 
Rhinocéros, which followed, describes an alarming aspect 
of human stupidity: its tendency to spread like a chain re- 
action. The inhabitants in the community of the play’s set- 
ting turn into beasts, first one by one, then all together in a 
stampede that leaves only a single character to fight to re- 
tain his humanity and individuality. Those of us who had 
detected the first signs of blurred dramatic vision in Tueur 
sans gages found even more definite evidence, in the new 
play, to support the contention that Ionesco was losing his 
marksman’s aim. The tale was told with a repetitive labor 
that would have driven the Ionesco of 1950 to despair, 
each point being made with relentless sledge-hammer 
blows. Even Jean-Louis Barrault, who directed the play at 
the Odéon-Théatre de France, was bludgeoned into some 
king-size errors of staging by the overemphasis. 

A large portion of the general public has granted accept- 
ance to Ionesco; presentation of his play at a natic~al thea- 
tre alco signifies accession to the Establishment. But he 
now appears to be in grave danger of smothering the vital 
spark of his own genius in a blanket of respectability. 

One author for whom respectability holds little danger 
is Jean Genét. Last season, several years after London saw 
it, Paris audiences attended Peter Brook’s version of Le 
Balcon. Genét’s latest play, Les Négres, written for an all- 
Negro cast, was also presented in the capital for the first 
time. Les Négres, though more obscure, is in many ways, 
a more interesting work than Le Balcon, and it seems a 
pity that of the two, the earlier one was chosen for revival 
in September. 

In Les Négres Genét once again employs his favorite 

[continued on page 74] 

Sartre’s “Les Séquestrés d’ Altona” is set in the present 

time, in a suburb of Hamburg, and deals with the 
deterioration of a prosperous German family. Evelyne 

Rey and Serge Reggiani had two of the leading roles. 
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THEATRE NEWS, USA 





The Country Boy, by the Irish playwright John 
Murphy, will be given its North American 
premiére Dec. 5 by the Simcoe Little Thea. 
tre, Simcoe, Ont., under the direction of 
Kizzie Brickenden. It was originally staged 
recently at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. . . 
William Gibson’s Two for the Seesaw is the 
scheduled attraction at the Cloud Theatre, 
Cliffside Park, N. J., Dec. 13-31, where the 
price of a ticket ($5) includes a hot buffet 
dinner before the performance. The theatre is 
in its sécond season under Ann Lombard’s 
management ... Two for the Seesaw was the 
season’s opener (in October) at the Fred 
Miller Theatre, Milwaukee. The current of- 
fering is William Inge’s Bus Stop, scheduled 
through Dec. 18, with John Kerr as director 
and star. 

On Dec. 10, The Players of Detroit will 
celebrate its fiftieth anniversary. Like The 
Players in New York—with which the Detroit 
group has no affiliation—it is an all-male or- 
ganization, but unlike the New York clu 
(which is mainly social), it produces plays. 
It has presented all-male casts in works rang- 
ing from Shakespeare to The Women. Nearly 
one third of its presentations have been origi- 
nal works of members. The club was begun 
by seven men who wanted to participate in 
nonprofessional theatricals for the fun of do- 
ing so. The membership has included Edgar 
A. Guest, Edsel Ford, John Lodge, William S. 
Knudsen, Roy Chapin, James Couzens, Eddie 
Rickenbacker and Secretary of the Army Wil- 
ber M. Brucker. 

The Theatre Guild, Ancon, Canal Zone, 
which celebrated the tenth anniversary of its 
founding in September, reports that it is the 
only year-round producing organization on 
the Isthmus of Panama. Its members are 
drawn from residents of the permanent Canal 
Zone community and Panama, personnel of 
the United States armed forces in the area, 
and accredited diplomats. One of its former 
actors is Adolfo Arias Espinosa, now Pana- 
manian ambassador to the Vatican. Others, 
who have gone on to professional work in the 
theatre, include Robert Loggia (he followed 
Jason Robards, Jr. on Broadway in Toys in the 
Attic), Ron Harper (a member of the Sweet 
Bird of Youth cast), and John Aniston (cur- 
rently Chief Brown Bear in the off-Broadway 
hit Little Mary Sunshine). 

The Rochester (N.Y.) Community Play- 
ers began their thirty-seventh season Nov. 
4 with the presentation of their 267th produc- 
tion, the Jerome Lawrence-Robert E. Lee 
comedy Auntie Mame. This month they will 
stage Agatha Christie’s Spider’s Web, and 
in January, William Inge’s Come Back, Little 
Sheba. In addition to the five productions they 
present each season, the Players maintain a 
workshop (organized in 1929) for the staging 
of original one-act plays, and a children’s 
theatre (inaugurated in 1932). 

The Phoenix Little Theatre, now in its 
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TEN FOR THE THEATRE... 


THE BEST SHORT 
PLAYS, 1959-1960 


Edited by Margaret Mayorga 


Here is Margaret Mayorga’s 23rd 


annual edition of the year’s best 


NOW IN PAPERBACK! 
THE BEST SHORT 
PLAYS, 1958-1959 


Edited by Margaret Mayorga 


Ineludes Miss Mayorga’s usual erit- 
ical and illuminating articles, and 


listings of her selection of plays 
from 1937 through 1959. The au- 
thors represented in this volume 
are: Edward H. Devany, William 
Inge, Verna Woskoff, Stanley Rich- 
ards, Edward Senior, Albert J. 
Zuckerman, E. P. Conkle, Helen 
Poverman, Dan §. Potter and Ed- 
win R. Procunier. 


new writing in the short drama 


form. The collection includes in- 
formative articles on experimental 
play production, along with these 
ten plays: Nude Washing Dishes 
by Conrad Seiler; Tevya and the 
First Daughter by Arnold Perl; 
The Sandbox by Edward Albee; 
Two’s Company by Marjean Perry; 
Mermaid Avenue Is the World by 
Paul Goldman; The Tall Grass by 
Bert O. States, Jr.; A. White But- 


terfly by Gabriela Roepke; A Sight 


Beacon Press 
25 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 
Please rush me the following books: 


At your bookstore or order direct from 
Beacon Press: 
copies of THE BEST SHORT PLAYS, 1959- 
1960 Hard cover edition at $3.95 each. 


—-comies of THE BEST SHOR: PLAYS, 1958 
1959. Paperback edition at $1.75 each. 


for Sore Thoughts by Howard Stein; Name 


Address 
City 


Postage 
order. 


Express for Santiago by Isadora 
Aguirre; and We Commit This 


Body by Wallace Dace. $3.95 


Zone... State 
prepaid if payment accompanies 























BY POPULAR REQUEST 


for all those readers who use THEATRE ARTS as a handy guide to the modern 
theatre and those who just enjoy thumbing through their back issues... .* 


THEATRE ARTS 
PRESENTS 


a handsome addition to your library... 
a permanent binder to hold your 
THEATRE ARTS for all time. 





This gold stamped binder, sturdy enough 
to withstand constant usage is the per- 
fect gift—for yourself and all THEATRE 
ARTS minded friends. $3.50 each or 
three for $9.00 


*holds 12 issues 


Send Check or Money Order To: 


THEATRE ARTS 


Binder Department 
1545 Broadway 


New York 36, New York 
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DRAMA! 


There is drama in the life of every individual 
on and off the stage! Oftentimes this drama 
takes the form of short stories, articles, books 
and plays. 

If you are a writer, amateur or professional, 
and desire to have your material submitted to 
the most suitable markets in the U.S.A. we 
would like to represent you. We are generally 
considered to be one of the larger agencies 
in the country today and we have the staff 
and experience (some 35 years) to give you 
seasoned, capable advice and service. 

The way to start is to write to us for our 
free literature. Or if you wish to save time, 
send your material to us for an immediate 
appraisal, entirely free. May we suggest that 
you write today? 


DANIEL S. MEAD 


Literary Agent 








Dramatists Play Service 


Send for Free Catalog 
Widely released—write for information 

THE DARK AT THE TOP 

OF THE STAIRS 
ROMAN CANDLE 
THE DEADLY GAME 
THE RIVALRY 
AUNTIE MAME 
ALL THE KING’S MEN 
SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO 
UNDER THE SYCAMORE TREE 
A MIGHTY MAN IS HE 
ROMANOFF AND JULIET 
A LOSS OF ROSES 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 





AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the na- 
tion’s largest book publishers is 
seeking booklength manuscripts of 
all types—fiction, non-fiction, po- 
etry, plays, etc. Special attention to 
new writers. For more information, 
send for booklet TA—it’s free. Van- 
tage Press, 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1. 


In Calif.; 6253 Hollywood Blvd., L. A. 28. 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


51 W. 52d St., New York 19, N.Y. 


TWO PLAYS & A PREFACE: 
THE MIRACLE WORKER; DINNY 
& THE WITCHES 

William Gibson $4.50 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
ACTOR 

Yoti Lane $3.75 
THE STANISLAVSKI METHOD 

Sonia Moore $2.95 
CHEKHOV THE DRAMATIST 





David Magarshack $1.45 
GOLDEN FLEECING 
Lorenzo Semple, Jr. $1.00 


THE ELEMENTS OF DRAMA 


J. L. Styan $4.75 
THE TRAGIC SENSE IN 
SHAKESPEARE 

John Lawlor $3.75 


add 15c¢ postage per book 
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Dept. TA, 915 Broadway, N. Y. 10 


fortieth season, claims the status of oldest 
continuously operated community theatre in 
the United States. Last season its audience 
numbered more than sixty thousand. The 
theatre presents nine productions a year (each 
for about nine performances) from September 
through May, sponsors a Shakespeare festival 
in April, and offers works for children. 

The fifteenth annual conference of the New 
York Community Theatre Association 
was held at Cornell University in October 
with representatives from New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Delaware and Canada in 
attendance. The program included a staging 
of O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh by the sta® 
and students of Albany State College of Ed- 
ucation, and an original play, The Ambulance, 
by Frederick Keller, winner of the 1960 Drum- 
mond award. The award is given annually in 
honor of Alexander M. Drummond, late direc- 
tor of Cornell’s Department of Speech and 
Drama, who was instrumental in founding the 
association. 

Aspiring playwrights, directors and actors 
of the student body at Pennsylvania State 
University have an opportunity to exercise 
their talents through the Five O’Clock Thea- 
tre. The playwrights are members of Warren 
Smith’s playwriting courses. Their works are 
presented first as classroom exercises; then, 
after necessary revisions, they are staged for 
the public (at no charge). The directors and 
the participating actors serve voluntarily. Wal- 
ter H. Walters is the head of the Department 
of Theatre Arts at the university. 


Playwriting Contests 


As part of its new Program for Playwrights, 
the Des Moines Community Playhouse has 
announced a competition with a prize of $375. 
That sum will be given the author of the full- 
length play chosen from scripts submitted, to- 


WHY I WORK IN THE THEATRE 
[continued from page 59] 


long-awaited evening when the dice are cast. 

The builders’ trade guilds, the collective 
studios of painting during the Renaissance 
must have experienced the kind of exaltation 
known by those who work on a big show. 
Their achievements have endured long be- 
yond the moment of execution; contrariwise, 
a show is transitory—and its participants love 
it all the more because one day it must die. 
Only in my youth have I known such fellow- 
ship: the same strong sense of hope and unity 
that accompany the long days of training lead- 
ing up to the day of the match. What little I 
know of morale, I learned on iootball fields 
and on the stage. They have been my true 
universities. 

The theatre also helps me to flee the ab- 
stractness that threatens all writers. Just as in 
my days-as a newspaperman I preferred set- 
ting up pages in type to wording those quasi 
sermons that are called editorials, so too in 
the theatre I like the way the work takes root 
in a jumble of spotlights, platforms, canvas 






gether with possible production of the work 
next season. An additional grant of $125 has 
been provided, to permit the playwright to 
work with the director during rehearsals. 
Plays entered must not have been produced 
previously in the community or professional 
theatre. All works must be submitted by Janu- 
ary 1, 1961. For further information, please 
write to Program for Playwrights, Des Moines 
Community Theatre, 831 42nd St., Des Moines, 
Towa. 


The John van Druten Foundation and the 
University of California at Los Angeles ere 
conducting a national competition for the John 
van Druten award in playwriting. Only full- 
length; original works, including musicals and 
plays for children, will be considered. The 
contest is open to all except those who have 
had plays produced professionally. Works that 
have won previous awards are ineligible. The 
author of the winning play will receive $1,000 
and production by the Theatre Arts Depart- 
ment of the University of California in the fall 
of 1961. In addition, standard royalty payment 
will be made. All entries must be postmarked 
not later than January 6, 1961. For further in- 
formation, please write to Dr. Samuel Selden, 
Department of Theatre Arts, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Union Theological Seminary is sponsoring 
a competition for new plays on religious 
themes. There will be three prizes: $250, $100 
and $50. Entries must be unpublished, and not 
run more than one hour in performance; they 
must have been written since January 1, 1959, 
in English, by an author living in North Amer- 
ica, the neighboring islands or Hawaii. All 
entries must be received by January 1, 1961. 
For further information, please write to Robert 
E. Seaver, Director, Program in Religious Dra- 
ma, Union Theological Seminary, 3041 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N. Y. 


and props. I don’t know who said that to be 
a good director you have “to know the weight 
of the scenery with your arms,” but it’s a great 
rule in art. And I love this profession which 
obliges me to consider simultaneously the 
psychology of personalities, the placing of a 
lamp or a pot of geraniums, the texture of a 
cloth, the weight and counterweight of a 
heavy piece that must be flown above the 
stage. When my friend Mayo designed the sets 
for The Possessed, we agreed that we had to 
begin by thinking in terms of solid settings 
(an ugly room, furniture—reality, in short), 
in order to raise the production, little by 
little, to a more elevated plane, less rooted in 
matter; finally, we would stylize the décor. 
The play wound up in a kind of unreal mad- 
ness, but it started out from a precise place, 
burdened with matter. Isn’t that the very defi- 
nition of art? Not reality alone, nor imagina- 
tion alone, but imagination taking flight from 
reality. 
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Enough of personal reasons for my presence 
in the theatre. They are the reasons of a 
man, but I have the reasons of an artist too— 
and the latter are more mysterious. First of 
all, I find the theatre a place of truth. To be 
sure, people generally call it a place of illu- 
sion. Don’t you believe it! It is society, above 
all, that lives among illusions, and you will 
certainly find fewer hams on the stage than 
around town. Take, for example, one of those 
nonprofessional actors who cuts a figure in 
fashionable circles, or in the administration, 
or simply at opening nights. Put him on the 
stage, in this exact spot; throw four thousand 
watts of,light on him, and the play will be- 
come unbearable. You will see him, in a sense, 
absolutely naked in the light of truth. Yes, 
the spotlight’s blaze is merciless, and all the 
faking in the world will never conceal the true 
identity of the man or woman on stage, in 
spite of disguises and costumes. And I am 
absolutely sure that even those people I have 
known long and well in life would be truly 
and fundamentally revealed to me only if they 
were willing to rehearse and perform with me 
in a work involving characters of another cen- 
tury and another nature. Those who love the 
mystery of the heart, and the truth concealed 
in human beings, must come to the theatre; 
it is there that their insatiable curiosity re- 
ceives at least partial gratification. Yes, be- 
lieve me, to make the truth come alive, put it 
on_a-stage. 


Sometimes I am asked, “How can you rec- 
oncile the theatre and literature in your life?” 
To be sure, I have had many professions, out 
of necessity or taste, and since I have contin- 
ued to be a writer, it must be assumed that I 
have managed to reconcile them somehow. I 
even feel that the moment I consent to be a 
writer only, I shall stop writing. And where 
the theatre is concerned, the reconciliation is 
automatic; to me the theatre is the highest 
of literary forms, and certainly the most uni- 
versal. I once knew and loved a director who 
was always saying to his authors and his ac- 
tors, “Write, or act, for the one nitwit in the 
audience.” He was not advising them to be 
stupid or common, but only to speak to every- 
one present. Actually, nitwits didn’t exist for 
him; everyone deserved having an interest 
taken in him. But speaking to everyone is not 
easy. You always run the risk of aiming too 
low or too high. There are authors who want 
to address themselves to what is most stupid 
in the public; believe me, they succeed very 
well, There are others who want to address 
themselves only to those who are supposedly 
intelligent; they almost always fail. The for- 
mer prolong that very French dramatic tradi- 
tion which might be called The Epic of the 
Bed; the latter throw a few vegetables in the 
philosophic stew. On the other hand, when 
an author does succeed in speaking to every- 
body with simplicity while remaining ambi- 
tious about his subject, he serves the true tra- 
dition of art; he brings together all classes 
and all spirits in the audience in a single emo- 
tion or a single laugh. Only the very great 
achieve that. 
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I’ve also been asked (with a solicitude that 
overwhelms me, you may be sure), “Why do 
you adapt scripts when you could be writing 
plays of your own?” I have written plays of 
my own, and I shall go on writing others; and 
I shall resign myself in advance to the fact 
that in so doing, I may be providing those 
same persons who ask the question with 
grounds for wishing I had stuck to my adapta- 
tions. When I write my plays, it is the writer 
who is functioning, but in accordance with 
a broad, over-all scheme. When I adapt, it is 
a case of the director working according to 
the terms of his concept of the theatre. I be- 
lieve, in fact, in the total show, conceived, in- 
spired and produced by the same soul; writ- 
ten and directed by the same man. Such an 
approach makes possible the attainment of 
a unity of tone, style and rhythm that com- 
prise the absolute essentials of a show, and 
which I may pursue perhaps more freely than 
others who have not been, as I have, author, 
playwright and director. In short, I am the 
servant of the texts (translations, adaptations, 
or what have you) —but when they are put in 
production on a stage, I reserve the right to 
fashion them in accordance with the needs of 
the direction. I collaborate with myself, in oth- 
er words, a fact that eliminates the friction be 
tween author and director. And I feel so little 
degraded by this work that I shall continue to 
pursue it whenever I have the opportunity. I 
should feel that I had deserted my duties as a 
writer only if I agreed to put on shows that 
might please the public through degraded 
means—the kind of highly successful produc- 
tion you used to see (and still can) on our 
Paris stage, which turns my stomach. I cer- 
tainly don’t feel that I deserted my career as a 
writer when I staged The Possessed; the pro- 
duction is the embodiment of what I actually 
know and believe about the theatre. 

Perhaps it-won’t be possible to serve what 
I love in the theatre much longer. The very 
nobility of this demanding profession is be- 
ing threatened today. The incessant rise in 
costs and the bureaucratization of professional 
companies are pushing the theatre, little by 
little, toward further commercialism. Too 
many such commercial managements acquire 
glitter more through their incompetence than 
by any other means, and they have no right to 
imprison that franchise which a mysterious 
fairy godmother once gave them. And so this 
place of grandeur may turn into a place of 
squalor. 

Is that any reason to give up the fight? I 
don’t think so. A-spirit-ef-art-and madness 
lurks incessantly beneath the balconies and 
behind the drapes. It cannot die, and it pre- 
vents all from being lost. It awaits each one of 
us. It’s up to us to see that it finds expression. 
We must prevent it from being banished by 
the shopkeepers and the mass-producers. In 
return, it will keep us on our toes, and save our 
good and solid humor. To receive and to give 
—isn’t that the happiness and the ultimately 
innocent life about which I was speaking at 
the beginning? And we need life itself, strong 
and free. 

Let’s get to work on the next show. @ 


THEATRE WORLD ANNUAL #11 


Compiled by Frances Stephens 


A lavishly illustrated record of over 50 top 
plays on the London stage this past season. 
Here are the casts, plots, and production 
details for such successes as The Hostage, 
The Caretaker, Flower Drum Song, plus 
many new shows soon to be produced in 
this country. Expert critical commentaries 
are also included in this ‘extremely valu- 
able volume.”—Theatre Arts 

“Exceptionally worthwhile gift . . . a wel- 
come addition to the theatrical reference 
library.’—Equity 300 photographs $5.50 


BALLET ANNUAL 315 


Edited by Arnold Haskell 


The latest volume of the most complete, 
illustrated account of the ballet world 
presents the best in dance photography 
and articles by distinguished critics on 
the New York City Ballet, Royal Ballet, 
the Jerome Robbins’ Company, and Mas- 
sine’s new group. Balanchine, Fonteyn, 
and Somes pay tribute to the great Fred- 
erick Ashton; James Monahan writes on 
The Function of Ballet. 

“The undisputed leader of its type because 
of its complete coverage of every domestic 
and foreign dance company.’’—Saturday 
Reriew over 100 photographs $6.00 


Prices subject to change. 


The Macmillan Compan Ly 
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are theatrically correct, fresh and 
colorful, sure to fit. Send for 
FREE PLOT and ESTIMATE 
now! It costs no more for the 
finest. 


VAN HORN & SON 
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FRENCH DRESSING, AND A HONEY 
FROM LONDON [continued from page 12] 


I forbear to speak. It came. It went. And all 
it left behind was a strong—and justified- 
impression that Miss Margeret Rutherford, 
under proper direction, can be a tower of 
strength. On this sad occasion she was given 
no chance to prove the fact. 

Critical Box Score and Summary 

Becket: Five of the seven notices in the New 
York dailies were favorable, in the main. 
The majority view was stated by John Chap- 
man in the Daily News: “fine and stirring 
theatre.” The only out-and-out dissenter was 
Howard Taubman of the Times, who com- 
plained of a lack of “human essence.” 

(A play by Jean Anouilh, translated by 

Lucienne Hill, directed by Peter Glenville, 
scenery by Oliver Smith, costumes by Motley, 
lighting by Jean Rosenthal, presented by 
David Merrick at the St. James Theatre with 
a cast including Laurence Olivier, Anthony 
Quinn, Marie Powers, Earl Montgomery, 
Sydney Walker, Robert Eckles, Ferd: Hoff- 
man, Robert Weil, Dran Seitz, Edward Atien- 
za, Victor Thorley.) 
A Taste of Honey: The verdict was five to 
two, in favor of this import. Mr. Taubman, 
with the majority this time, wrote, “an evoca- 
tion of disenchantment done with touching 
honesty.” 

(A play by Shelagh Delaney, directed by 

Tony Richardson and George Devine, scenery 
by Oliver Smith, costumes by Dorothy Jea- 
kins, lighting by Jean Rosenthal, presented 
by David Merrick at the Lyceum Theatre 
with the following cast: Joan Plowright, 
Angela Lansbury, Andrew Ray, Nigel Daven- 
port, Billy Dee Williams.) 
Tenderloin: It was five to two, against the 
musical, in this case, Most of the dissatisfac- 
tion stemmed from the reviewers’ feeling that 
the sober and funny aspects did not mix 
readily. The reactions ranged from Chap- 
man’s (“a delightful and racy show”) to that 
of Walter Kerr in the Herald Tribune: “the 
most serious musical comedy I ever saw.” 

(A musical comedy with book by George 

Abbott and Jerome Weidman, based on the 
novel by Samuel Hopkins Adams, music by 
Jerry Bock, lyrics by Sheldon Harnick, direc- 
tion by Mr. Abbott, sets and costumes by 
Cecil Beaton, dances and musical numbers 
staged by Joe Layton, presented by Robert 
E. Griffith and Harold S. Prince at the 46th 
Street Theatre with a cast including Maurice 
Evans, Ron Husmann, Wynne Miller, Eileen 
Rodgers, Rex Everhart, Eddie Phillips, Lee 
Becker, Ralph Dunn, Raymond Bramley, Irene 
Kane, Roy Fant.) 
An Evening with Mike Nichols and Elaine 
May: All seven of the reviewers were en- 
thusiastic. Mr. Taubman observed, “You can 
entertain people without beating them into 
submission.” 

(A program of sketches devised by the 
performers, directed by Arthur Penn, scen- 
ery by Marvin Reiss, costumes by Hazel Roy, 
presented by Alexander H. Cohen at the John 
Golden Theatre.) 
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Greenwich Village, U.S.A.: Three of the 
four judges on hand were favorably im- 
pressed, including Judith Crist of the Herald 
Tribune (“one of the sprightlier and gayer 
revues to have come our way”). 

(A revue with sketches by Frank Gehrecke, 

music by Jeanne Bargy, lyrics by Miss Bargy, 
Mr. Gehrecke and Herb Corey; sketches di- 
rected by Burke McHugh and Allen Hod- 
shire, musical numbers directed and choreo- 
graphed by Jim Russell, sets by Robert 
Soule, costumes by Nilo, lighting by Jules 
Fisher, presented by Mr. Hodshire at One 
Sheridan Square with a company including 
Burke McHugh, Jack Betts, Sarlou Cooper, 
Pat Finley, Judy Guyll, Dawn Hampton, 
James Harwood, Jane A. Johnston, James 
Pompeii, Ken Urmston.) 
The Wall: Of the six notices that expressed 
definite opinions, two were favorable, includ- 
ing Mr. Taubman’s (“combines shattering 
power with searing compassion”). Richard 
Watts, Jr., of the Post was fairly representa- 
tive of the dissenters in saying that the play 
lacks the emotional drive of the novel from 
which it came. 

(A play by Millard Lampell based on the 

novel by John Hersey, directed by Morton 
DaCosta, settings and lighting by Howard 
Bay, costumes by Noel Taylor, presented by 
Kermit Bloomgarden and Billy Rose at the 
Billy Rose Theatre with a cast including 
George C. Scott, Yvonne Mitchell, Joseph 
Buloff, David Opatoshu, Marian Seldes, Muni 
Seroff, Robert Drivas, Leila Martin, Vincent 
Gardenia, Claudette Nevins, James Ray, Mi- 
chael Ebert, Leon Stevens, Sol Frieder, Tru- 
man Gaige, Marketa Kimbrell.) 
Irma la Douce: Six of the first-nighters were 
lavish with their praise, including Mr. Watts, 
who wrote, “Jrma la Douce is a pleasure, and 
Elizabeth Seal is an utter delight.” Mr. Kerr, 
the seventh, found the proceedings arch. 

(A musical comedy with music by Mar- 
guerite Monnot, book and lyrics by Alex- 
andre Breffort adapted by Julian More, David 
Heneker and Monty Norman, directed by 
Peter Brook, choreography by Onna White, 
sets and costumes by Rolf Gérard, lighting by 
Joe Davis, presented by David Merrick at the 
Plymouth Theatre with a company including 
Elizabeth Seal, Keith Michell, Clive Revill, 
George S. Irving, Stuart Damon, Zack Mata- 
lon, Aric Lavie, Fred Gwynne, Osborne Smith, 
Rico Froelich, George Del Monte, Elliott 
Gould, Rudy Tronto, Joe Rocco, Byron Mit- 
chell, Michael Fesco, Eddie Gasper.) 

Face of a Hero: This time six of the judges 
were negative in their reports, concentrating 
most of their fire on the playwright. The 
one favorable notice, from Mr. Watts, called 
attention to “power deriving from cynicism.” 

(A play by Robert L. Joseph, based on the 
novel by Pierre Boulle, directed by Alexander 

Mackendrick, sets and lighting by Ben Ed- 

wards, costumes by Ann Roth, presented by 

Lester Osterman at the Eugene O’Neill Thea- 

tre with a cast including Jack Lemmon, 

George Grizzard, Albert Dekker, James Don- 

ald, Frank Conroy, Russell Collins, Roy 

Poole, Ellen Holly, Betsy Blair. @ 
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THEATRE WASHINGTON 
[continued from page 24] 


National Cultural Center, whose blueprint is 
the work of members of Congress led by Sena- 
tor J. William Fulbright of Arkansas and Rep- 
resentative Frank M. Thompson, Jr. of New 
Jersey. 

Congress already has appropriated land for 
this center, with the understanding that build- 
ing funds will be raised by grants from foun- 
dations and contributions by the public—not 
by taxation. The President has appointed a 
board of trustees and a board of advisers, a 
hundred-odd scattered and weighty spirits, 
and they have chosen Edward Durell Stone as 
architect. Originally a single building with 
two auditoriums was envisioned; estimates of 


its cost ranged from $10,000,000 to $25,000,000. 









unlimited... 


Now Stone’s complex of buildings has bur- 
geoned to include such things as landing 
steps for use by royalty when they disembark 
from barges on the Potomac—and the cost has 
risen to “about $75,000,000.” More than two 
years after Congressional action, not a cent 
has been raised, nor has a fund-raising pro- 
gram been announced. 

If I have accented Arena Stage, Catholic 
University and several other groups in this re- 
port, it is merely in recognition of the above- 
average level of their productions. The artistic 
level of much amateur work is nil. But when 
one hears members of the lesser organizations 
proclaiming indignantly that “ours was as 
good as Arena’s or CU’s,” instead of making 
the usual comparisons of their own wares 
with Broadway’s, it is a worthy salute to pro- 
fessionalism on the local level. & 


The heart of the art of lighting 
is in control... 


Imagination, knowledge and experience make progress 
possible. Century Lighting uses all three in its constant 
search for perfection in modern stage lighting. 


Write now for Century’s new Theatre Lighting book. 
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*He Needs Help 

The walls of Demetrios’ house in the 
slums of Athens are cracked. Icy winds 
blow right on his face while he sleeps. 
His blanket is threadbare. He eats one 
meal a day—bread dipped in oil. 

Demetrios’ mother has_ tuberculosis 
and is hospitalized. His father, a rag 
man, earns $13 a month. Demetrios does 
not pray for a blanket or more food. He 
prays to grow up quickly so that he can 
help his parents. 


How you can help... 


You, your group, your school can give 
person-to-person help to a needy girl or 
boy in Greece, Korea, Italy, Finland, 
France, Lebanon, West Germany or 
Austria through a Save the Children 
Federation Sponsorship. Your monthly 
contribution of $12.50 will provide your 
sponsored child with supplementary 
food, warm clothing, household goods 
and cash. You will receive a photograph 
and the story of the child you are help- 
ing and the child or his family will cor- 
respond with you. Please fill in the cou- 
pon below and join with thousands of 
SCF sponsors in a warm, rewarding 
experience. 

SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS INCLUDE: 
Mrs. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 
HON. HERBERT HOOVER 
Spyros SKOURAS 
Registered with U. S. State Department 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 
ee ee ee 


Serving Children for 29 Years 
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PARIS: PAST, PRESENT, PROSPECTIVE 
[continued from page 67] 


device: confusing artifice and reality through 
the use of travesty. The mixture of ritual and 
spontaneity in the new play also rings a fa- 
miliar bell. Archibald warns us at the start 
that Les Négres has been devised “to render 
communication impossible.” Although de- 
tailed comprehension of his message escapes 
us, there is nonetheless a powerful impression 
of an active intelligence at work, and the rich- 
ness and occasional flashes of great beauty in 
Genét’s text compensate, at least partially, for 
the disagreeable and scabrid subject matter of 
this play about colonialism and race relations. 
compensate, at least partially, for the disagree- 

Of the few promising plays by young au- 
thors given during the 1959-60 season, Jean 
Vilar’s Théatre Récamier accounted for the 
greatest number. After raising the critics’ 
hackles with Armand Gatti’s Le Crapaud- 
buffle, Vilar presented a really interesting 
work by Robert Pinget, Lettre morte, dealing 
with an old man whose declining years are 
spent haunting the village post office, where 
he awaits a letter from his son. For the sym- 
bol-seekers of this world, there .re doubtless 
subtle philosophical lessons to be learned from 
this play. For me, its memory is synonymous 
with one of the most telling pictures of dis- 
illusionment that I have seen in the theatre in 
many years. 

In the 1960-61 season, Jean Anouilh seems 
fated once more to be the dominant figure. 
Apart from revivals of L’Hurluberlu [The 
Fighting Cock] and Becket, and his adapta- 
tion of Twelfth Night luc at the Vieux-Colom- 
bier in November, Anouilh has a new histori- 
cal play, La Foire d empoigne, for the Odéon, 
and Madame de . . . is a new addition to the 
repertory of the Comédie Francaise. The 
Odéon’s schedule also includes Brecht’s The 
Visions of Simone Machard, two Shakespear- 
ean tragedies, André Obey’s Le Viol de Lu- 
créce, and Paul Valéry’s L’Ame et la Danse. 

The season at the Comédie Frangaise— 
whose actors, led by their doyen, Louis Seign- 
er, will be seen in New York at the end of 
February—centers around Henry de Monther- 
lant’s new drama Le Cardinal d’Espagne, with 
Henri Rollan in the leading role. There will 
also be a revival of André Gide’s Saiil and a 
production of Bernanos’ Dialogue des Carmé- 
lites. The company’s New York engagement, 
at the City Center, will extend from February 
21 through March 12; it will be followed by a 
two-week tour of other Eastern and Midwest- 
ern cities. 

Jean Meyer, whose recent departure from 
the Comédie probably preludes a new period 
of uncertainty for that distinguished house, 
has moved to the other end of the Palais- 
Royal. There, at the theatre of the same name, 
he is staging classical comedies and boulevard 
revivals. Jean Vilar’s plans for his two thea- 
tres, the Palais de Chaillot and the Récamier, 
are still rather vague. Only Brecht’s Arturo Ui 
and The Good Woman of Setzuan were defi- 
nitely scheduled for production when this re- 
port was written. @ 
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THEATRE ARTS GALLERY 
[continued from page 20] 


for the third road company of Rio Rita, but I 
didn’t make it. I remember faintly that I re- 
hearsed for Earl Carroll’s Vanities. This was 
all in just one year—there was just one sea- 
son when I tried to be a show girl. Then I went 
back home and went to school again, and when 
| was seventeen I came back here and I didn’t 
even try to get into show business. I went back 
working as a model—my name was Diane Bel- 
mont—-and then I quit and went back home 
again, and then went back to work at Hattie 
Carnegie’s just for a couple of months, and 
then somebody told me that Sam Goldwyn was 
looking for chorus girls and I got a job 
through an agent named Sylvia Hahlo, and 
they sent me out to Goldwyn and I was in the 
chorus of Roman Scandals, with Eddie Cantor. 

“Anyhow, those tryouts for choruses were 
the only things I ever did. I got into the mov- 
ies; then I met Desi at RKO. You know, it’s 
funny, isn’t it? We met on the RKO lot, and 
Desilu owns it, now. People said we bought it 
because we were both fired there, but that 
wasn’t true. We were never fired. We bought 
it because we needed a place to produce our 
Desilu shows and the series shows we make. 
Six million bucks—that’s a lot of money to 
spend just to get revenge on somebody who 
fires you. 

“Wait—there was one stage thing. I did 
Dream Girl in summer stock. I started to do it 
just for two weeks, and I did it because Jules 
Leventhal, a nice man, dead now, needed the 
money. I started out for two weeks, in Princeton 
and Marblehead, and I wound up doing it for 
twenty-two. He begged me to keep on it, and 
he was so cute about it, I did it. Finally we 
got out to the West coast with it, and I brought 
it into L.A. and collapsed on the stage. Virus X 
was in San Francisco then, and they were all 
sick up there, everybody in the show, but I 
wasn’t. I was fine right through Christmas and 
New Year’s, and through the opening in L.A., 
but on the third day I fell out. Too bad. We 
would have broken records there.” 

Lucy paused and lighted a cigarette. “That 
was fun, And this'll be fun, too—I think.” 

“So, you've really got no qualms, then, about 
appearing on Broadway?” 

“If I have any, I'll be rid of them by the 
time we’re out of Philadelphia. We play six 
weeks there, you know, and we ought to be in 
shape by the time we come in. No, I haven’t 
got any qualms—not about the show. I must 
say I’ve got some about the music. The songs 
are wonderful—they’re by Cy Coleman and 
Carolyn Leigh. You know, they did ‘Witch- 
craft.’ Marvelous songs. Nineteen . . .” 

“Nineteen?” 

“Probably be about fifteen by the time we’re 
out of Philadelphia. I’ve got eight or nine.” 

I asked her why, if the songs were so won- 
derful, she was worried. 

“Not about the music itselfi—about me. I’ve 
never sung, and I am terrified. I can under- 
stand what my coach is trying to get over, and 
he’s a very good coach, Carlo Menotti—Carlo, 
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not Gian-Carlo—and I feel I’m accomplishing 
something, but I still have to get over my men- 
tal block against singing, and I’m, uh, well, 
I’m really terrified about it.” 

It was time, then, for the future Wildcat to 
go and see Carlo, not Gian-Carlo, and she 
slipped on a purple jacket that matched her 
purple slacks. She was brisk and organized, 
and shouted eight or nine instructions to the 
nurse and maid as she darted out of the apart- 
ment and crossed the A-initialed mat and 
flung herself toward the elevator. Dropping to 
the street, she said, “I forgot to tell you about 
the sets. They’re being done by Peter Larkin. 
Wonderful! He’s got innovation after innova- 
tion, derricks and gushers that work mechani- 
cally. Great things, simply great. They really 
work; they look just like real gushers.” 

Frank, Lucy’s chauffeur, who followed her 
to New York from California, was waiting at 
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the curb. She got into the limousine and sank 
back. “God, it’s good to be in New York,” she 
said. “I can’t wait for the fall and winter. I 
used to miss it so in California. I’d tell the kids 
what snow was like, and sometimes we would 
go up to Sun Valley, but snow there wasn’t 
like it was in the East. Well, now they'll have 
a real Eastern winter for the first time in their 
lives. I’m as excited as they are.” She wriggled 
around on the seat, the uncontrollable energy 
getting the better of her, as it always does. 
Her thoughts shot from the weather to what 
she would be doing in the midst of it. 

“For the most part, I’m really feeling very 
good right now,” she said. “Yes, I’m jittery, 
but isn’t any performer? It’s part of it. When 
you come right down to the truth, I have a 
feeling we’re going to have luck with those 
gushers Pete Larkin is building. I think we’re 
going to strike oil there at the Alvin.” 
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For 1960-61 Bulletin and Winter Term Regis- 
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ADVANCED THEATRE TRAINING 


in America’s leading 
Speech and Drama Department 
for 


FULL-SEASON EMPLOYMENT 


in America’s leading 
National Repertory Company 


PLAYERS INCORPORATED 


of The Catholic University of America 
in Washington, D. C. 


announces 
PLAN 


PLAYERS’ 


@ a dynamic new “learn and earn” pro- 
gram for qualified college graduates 
@ receive tuition-paid advanced training 
in the Speech and Drama Depart- 
ment at Catholic University under 


the sponsorship of Players Incorpo- 
rated 


go immediately into full-season em- 
ployment in the national touring com- 
pany of Players Incorporated, now 
approaching its 13th Season 


For information and application, 
write: 


PLAYERS’ PLAN 
Box 265 
Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 


TO QUOTE, OR NOT TO QUOTE 
[continued from page 15] 


attributed? Why, the author, of course! So the 
ads, honest as the day is long, trumpeted the 
turkey as “Funnier than The Moon Is Blue!— 
F. Hugh Herbert.” The faint hope that the 
public would ignore the name, or, if they did 
notice it, would assume Herbert was a new 
addition to the corps of critics, was dashed, 
however. 

The fact is that the public is decidedly alert 
to the names of endorsers on advertisements. 
From time to time, when critical opinion is 
unanimously negative, hard-pressed producers 
have corralled a gallery of distinguished thea- 
tre folk—Tennessee Williams, Tyrone Guth- 
rie, Helen Hayes, George Solotaire—and per- 
suaded them to lend their names to encomiums 
for bombed plays, but the public has refused 
to nibble. Only the names of the reviewers for 
the New York dailies carry the seal of authen- 
ticity. Suppose that a producer whose enter- 
prise has found little favor with them goes 
elsewhere in his search. Let us say that his 
baby has been approved by the critics for the 
Associated Press and Women’s Wear Daily. 
Let him use quotes from those gentlemen, and 
he has proclaimed to the knowing elements 
among theatregoers that his play was disap- 
proved by the oracles from the dailies. The 
names and opinions of the “other” reviewers 
—from the wire services, magazines like The 
New Yorker, Cue, Time, Newsweek, and from 
specialized or suburban newspapers—are use- 
ful in filling out the shower of quotes used in 
the full-page post-opening ads that have be- 
come de rigueur for every play that has not 
been generally devastated, but that is all. 

In the opinion of the veteran publicist Dick 
Maney, such a display ad is sheer egotism on 
the producer’s part. “Like the three sheet in 
Shubert Alley and the window cards in bro- 
kers’ offices,” he said, “the ads prove to them 
that they have a play on Broadway.” 

The reliance on quotes from the critics is, 
basically, a New York phenomenon, and a 
rather recent one at that. Other theatrical 
capitals of the world pay only cursory atten- 
tion to the opinions of their reviewers, nor is 
critical disapproval necessarily an almost cer- 
tain sign that the play will fail to find a pub- 
lic. 

In the days when the stage was a truly popu- 
lar arena, producers and stars ignored the 
critics. George M. Cohan, Florenz Ziegfeld, 
Sothern and Marlowe, Henry Irving and 
their peers and predecessors wouldn’t deign to 
mention the opinion of a reviewer in their ads 
and posters. William Gillette, as Walter Kerr 
reminded us in his Pieces at Eight, “forbade 
the quotation of criticism in his advertise- 
ments, no matter how favorable it might be. 
When his manager did at one time insert a 
favorable quote, Gillette was outraged. He felt 
himself demeaned by such tactics.” 

The producers’ quote-mania has had its ef- 
fects on the reviewers and on the quality of 
their criticism, no matter how they attemp* to 
combat it. Kerr has made the point in his 
book: “The critic is committed to ecstasy; 
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anything more temperate, or more accurate, is 
denied him. Let’s say the play is modestly at- 
tractive, rather engagingly performed, and rea- 
sonably —though not extraordinarily —enter- 
taining. The New York reviewer who told the 
truth, who called it ‘a nice little play, pleasant- 
ly acted,’ would—if popular legend and pas- 
sionate press agents are to be believed—be 
signing its death warrent. Apparently no one 
would go to see it. Because he has so often 
been told this, the critic at once dismisses the 
possibility of writing a calm, reasonable, bal- 
anced notice, shrugs off the shreds of integ- 
rity he has left, and proceeds to do nip-ups in 
print over a show that actually has left him 
only mildly complacent in his seat.” 

It is to the credit of Kerr and his compeers 
that they resist the temptation to do nip-ups 
in print as well as they do. But there is no 
doubt that, subconsciously perhaps, they are 
nudged to the choice of the more explosive, 
the more gaudy and stirring adjective when 
setting down their reactions. 

Some critics unquestionahly write to be 
quoted; their egos expand in the reflected 
glory they find in seeing their names bedeck- 
ing the playhouses around Broadway, and leap- 
ing at them from the ads in the newspapers 
and the posters and cards around towa. Maney 
tells the story of a huge advertising sign that 
was constructed after the premiére of Boys 

| and Girls Together, starring Ed Wynn, had 
heen greeted with critical applause. It was 
Maney’s project, and it contained, he thought, 
quotes from every critic in town; there were 
some sixty euphoric blurbs reproduced on the 
giant billboard that covered the side of the 
Broadhurst Theatre, dressing-room windows 
and all. One evening he dropped in on Wynn, 
and discovered that another visitor, Kelcey 
Allen, then critic for Women’s Wear Daily, 
had preceded him. As he entered the room, he 
heard Allen ask Wynn plaintively, “Ed, what 
have I done to you?” Wynn was baffled and 
said so. The critic then pointed out that, in 
the whole grand effusion of critical prose out- 
side the theatre, the only reviewer whose name 
had been omitted was Kelcey Allen. Of course 
the star announced that he would have the per- 
son responsible beheaded immediately, and a 
new sign erected, with Allen’s name and opin- 
ion writ large upon it. After the appeased 
aisle-sitter had departed, Maney inquired 
whether Wynn realized the expense involved. 
Was he serious about having a new sign 
made? “Don’t be foolish,” the actor replied. 
“But for Pete’s sake, cut a hole in it. It covers 
the whole window; I can’t get a breath of air 
in here.” 

John Chapman, on the other hand, amuses 
himself by trying to write a laudatory review 
in such a way that a press agent’s ingenuity is 
taxed to the utmost in the hunt for a short, 
quotable phrase that can be chiseled out. 

It is the opinion of some thoughtful people 
that the very completeness of the reliance on 
critics’ quotes is rapidly nullifying their effec- 
tiveness in ads. When everything is “brilliant” 
and “unforgettable,” then nothing is excep- 
tional. The quotation of a rapturous adjective 
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out of context can only be counted on to mis- 
lead a potential playgoer once or twice; after 
a couple of disappointing experiences, he is 
likely to regard the blurbs as so much hard- 
sell bushwa—and the critics as so many shills. 

“The critics themselves are responsible if 
such an attitude becomes prevalent,” Kerr 
told an interviewer recently. “They are guilty 
themselves when they condone a producer’s 
use of their words to mislead people into think- 
ing they have raved about a show when those 
words may have applied only to some scene or 
to an actor. 

“On Broadway, the critic is asked not only 
to write a favorable review, but one which is 
‘quotable.’ If he doesn’t, if he qualifies his re- 
marks, the producers tell him he will kill the 


play; they cannot sell tickets. This is deplor- 
able, that a handful of reviewers should have 
such an attitude becomes prevalent,” Kerz 
if it is so, it is the producers themselves who 
have made it so.” 

Kerz is not the only producer who has 
placed the blame on his colleagues. Robert 
Whitehead, the new president of the League 
of New York Theatres, echoed the indictment. 

Viewed from any angle, it is a situation no 
producer has been eager to change. “Leo Kerz 
may feel some responsibility for the dignity of 
criticism,” said one, “but I feel a prior respon- 
sibility—and a more direct one—to my invest- 
ors. If Kerr or Watts or Taubman or Chapman 
find something ‘exciting’ or ‘magnificent’ 
about one of my productions, and since the 
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people these days only want to go to those 
plays the critics have acclaimed, don’t I have 
a duty to spread the news of the critical en- 
thusiasm as widely as I can? And if their en- 
dorsement wasn’t altogether unqualified, don’t 
I have the duty and the right to spread such 
words of approval as I can find in their re- 
views, to create the illusion that I have a hit? 
My obligation is to my actors, my investors, 
the playwright, myself. If a critic thinks I'm 
misquoting him or creating a false impression 
of his attitude toward my production, it’s up to 
him to do something about it.” @ 


THE PARADOX OF THE FRENCH STAGE 


[continued from page 65] 


way as that of Albert Camus, who was plan- 
ning to play an ever-growing role in the thea- 
tre, as leader, director, writer. 

Jeanne Moreau may be headed for great 
things if she fulfills her promise to resume a 
stage career that she has curtailed lately be- 
cause of her great success in such films as 
The Lovers. She reminds me of Kim Stanley, 
though there are many differences due both to 
national and personal traits. Pierre Brasseur 
is an actor of undoubted power, but he ap- 
pears to be on the road to self-indulgence. 
Pierre Fresnay is an extraordinarily versatile 
actor though he does not choose the best 
plays. Apart from such seasoned stars as 
Marie Bell (who plays Irma in 7'he Balcony), 
Edwige Feuillére, Vera Koréne and Annie 
Ducaux, there are a host of others: the bril- 
liant Suzanne Flon (Anouilh’s The Lark), 
who is now in the full flower of her career; 
Daniéle Delorme (Anouilh’s Colombe); An- 


nie Girardot, who is capable of both gaiety _ 


and power (she played Gittel in the Paris 
Two for the Seesaw) ; Nicole Courcel, Maria 
Casarés, Medeleine Robinson, ‘i.e sumptuous 
Geneviéve Page. Now. and for the years ahead, 
they comprise a rich roster of actresses capa- 
ble of dealing with every kind of dramatic ma- 
terial from the seventeenth-century masters t 
the most demanding of contemporary dramat- 
ists. 

During the past season Claude Rich, in the 
afore-mentioned Sagan play, was outstanding 
for a subtle cynicism that he made winning. In 
Anouilh’s Becket, Daniel Iverne} as Henry IT 
made the solid effect of a simpler Jean Gabin 
—notable through its attractive honesty. But 
the list of fine actors, old and young, could 
be extended for many pages. It would certain- 
ly include Robert Hirsch, exuberant and 
sparkling; Jacques Charon, w!z9se grace, style 
and humor are what we think of as typically 
French; the excellent Francois Périer. the 
noble Georges Wilson, the almost “American” 
Yves Robert, Pierre Dux and, to be sure, the 
actors who accompany Jean Vilar, head of 
the T.N.P., and Barrault. 

They would be good on any stage. Still they 
differ from our actors. Perhaps the best way 
to suggest the difference (apart from the fact 
that they are constantly employed) is to point 
out that as Frenchmen they have a greater 


sense of performance. That is at once an 
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advantage and a hazard. The French actor has 
great stage presence; he commands the stage; 
lie speaks with an eloquence, a precise and 
fluent diction which excel that of the English 
actor. In substance the French actor is a more 
mature person than the American. The French 
actor and actress strike one as more inte- 
grated in the world at large—family, profes- 
sions, trades and political life—than do ours. 
Our actors resemble quivering child souls 
astray, trying through the stage to establish 
a connection and a foothold in society. Such a 
quality weakens them as professionals; at the 
same time it frequently lends them more per- 
sonal variety, more individual color. The 
French actor always brings to the stage his 
tradition, so that he makes us think of all 
actors and of the theatre as a whole. He is an 
institution before he is a unique identity. We 
feel his art (or artifice) before we feel him. 
He is not always as immediately appealing 
as our actors but he somehow seems more en- 
during. 

The designers—Léon Gischia (who makes 
wondrous beauty through the taste of his 
apparently “nonexistent” settings at the 
T.N.P.), Georges Wakhevitch, Jean-Denis 
Malclés, Félix Labisse, Lila de Nobili, Jacques 
Noél—are real artists, often of a painterly na- 
ture, more varied in expression and more ven- 
turesome in style than most of ours. Their 
work is sometimes hurt by flimsy technical 
execution (or poverty of means), so that their, 
sets too frequently appear indicated rather 
than finished. But the above-mentioned artists 
are the exceptional ones; ordinary settings are 
poor stuff and, in general, badly lit. At the 
T.N.P., on the other hand, the lighting— 
which is the chief visual instrument—is mas- 
terful. 

The directors—Jean Meyer, Marcel Her- 
rand, Jean Mercure, André Barsacq (who de- 
signs his own sets), Roger Blin (who devotes 
himself almost exclusively to writers like 
Beckett and Genét) and many of the men I 
have cited earlier as actors—are expert and 
fertile in ideas, but far too often they seem to 
be satisfied with the half-done, the almost- 
achieved, the not-quite-realized brilliant “ges- 
ture.” Too many rough edges are allowed to 
show; too many slipshod or only partly formed 
interpretations are allowed to make do. This 
struck me even in Planchon’s sharp and live- 
ly production of Arthur Adamov’s dramatiza- 
tion of Gogol’s Dead Souls. 

Still I notice a reform in this respect: The 
production of Anouilh’s Becket was represen- 
tative of a good all-around “job.” But perhaps 
I should point out, to balance the scale, that 
our Broadway perfectionism often tends to 
splendid packaging rather than to creative? 
vigor. Many of the productions are a little liks * 
the fruit and vegetables in our expensive Madi- 
son Avenue groceries—much better for dis- 
play than for eating. 

Both our theatres—the American and the 
French—have much to be proud of, but for 
either to become complacent would be a sin. 
At the moment, I think the French are ad- 
vancing; I trust we are not declining. @ 
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THEATRE on discs 


by John S. Wilson 


Larry Kert: “Sings Leonard Bernstein” 
(Seeco 467). Moving from his long-run role in 
West Side Story, Larry Kert tries on some 
other Bernstein tunes, along with a few from 
his native show, and, on the whole, does well 
with them. He has a light voice that is pleasant 
and flexible when he eschews the fashionable 
(in some circles) habit of note-bending. He is 
especially effective in “It Must Be Me” from 
Candide. The accompaniment for this tune is 
appropriate, but on other occasions it is often 
needlessly heavy. 


Johnny Mathis: “The Rhythms and Bal- 
lads of Broadway” (Columbia C2L 17). 
The twelve ballads and twelve rhythm tunes 
from Broadway productions (including one 
from the score of American Motors Industrial 
Show, a production the New York critics seem 
to have overlooked) that are spread across the 
two discs in this album are encased, and fre- 
quently strangled, by Mathis’ intense, tight, 
piercing vocal mannerisms. For Mathis fans, 
the results should be eminently satisfying. 
But not for those who hold in high regard 
“Moanin’ Low,” “Isn’t It a Pity?,” “You Do 
Something to Me,” “I Could Have Danced All 
Night” and a parcel of other well-written 
songs. 


Billy May and His Orchestra: “The Girls 
and Boys on Broadway” (Capitol 1418). 
The Girls Against the Boys went into a fold so 
quickly last season that a projected original- 
cast recording never materialized. Apparently 
the only recorded evidence of what Richard 
Lewine’s score had to offer is found in six 
songs included in this set. As played by Billy 
May’s orchestra, they are bright and melodic 
but without any special distinction (Arnold 
Horwitt’s lyrics are not heard). Several oth- 
er tunes from recent Broadway productions 
round out what is essentially a collection of 
polished big-band dance recordings. 


Felicia Sanders: “Songs of Kurt Weill” 
(Time 52007). Beautifully shaded, sensitive 
singing of an interesting cross section of 
Weill’s American work. Miss Sanders has in- 
cluded some relatively obscure songs—“Mon 
Ami, My Friend” and “Oh Heart of Love” from 
Johnny Johnson, “Foolish Heart” and “West- 
wind” from One Touch of Venus, and “Re- 
member That I Care” from Street Scene— 
along with such expected ones as “Speak 
Low,” “This Is New” and “September Song.” 
She receives excellent accompaniment from an 
orchestra conducted by Irving Joseph. 


Kay Starr: “Movin’ On Broadway” (Capi- 
tol 1374). Miss Starr has a jaunty, lusty, occa- 
sionally sly manner of singing, together with 
a buoyant voice capable of sustaining her man- 
ner. In this venture she also has a well-chosen 
program, built largely on Cole Porter, Lerner 


and Loewe and Jule Styne, that is compatib] 
with her vocal style. This is one of those rarj 
ties: an example of a stylist in the “pop” fie} 
moving comfortably onto Broadway. 


Mel Tormé: “Swings Shubert Alley” 
(Verve 2132). Although Tormé is a night-clu 
singer with a pronounced personal style, he is, 
not one to sacrifice a song to his couuadl 
sies. Dealing here with show tunes that rang 
from the ubiquitous (“Just in Time”) to 
Harold Arlen’s charming “Sleepin’ Bee” and 
one of the less familiar tunes from Gypsy, “Alli 
I Need Is the Girl,” Tormé gives them an un 
derstanding interpretation in most cases, the 
glaring exception being his glib, fast run donald 
“The Street Where You Live.” 


John van Druten (Spoken Arts 718). Mr., 
van Druten talks in fascinating and revealing! 
fashion about his approach to playwriting of 
what he had learned about his craft. On the 
second side of this disc he reads excerpts from} 
four of his plays: The Voice of the Turtle, The’ 
Druid Circle, 1 Am a Camera and I’ve Got Six- 
pence. Mr. van Druten speaks beautifully but 
he is more impressive when he is talking about 
his plays than when he is reading them. 





Christmas Check List 
[A selected list of long-playing records of spe" 
cial interest that have been released during . 
the past year. Asterisk indicates stereo record: | 


ing.] 
Original-Cast Recordings 
At the Drop of a Hat, Michael Flanders, 
Donald Swann, Angel 35797, *S-35797. 


Ben Bagley’s Shoestring Revue, Oftheat | 
4011. 


Bye Bye Birdie, Columbia KOL 5510, *KOS' 
2025. | 
Fiorello!, Capitol WAO 1321, *SWAO a 


J.B. by Archibald MacLeish, Victor LD 6075, 
*LDS 6075 (2 discs). 


Leave It to Jane, Strand 1002, *S 1002. 
Oh, Kay!, Fox 4003. 
Pieces of Eight, Offbeat 4016. 
Shoestring °57, Offbeat 4012. 
The Sound of Music, Columbia KOL 5450, 
*KOS 2020. | 
Take Me Along, Victor LOC 1050, “= 
1050. 

Musica! Collections | 
Ella Fitzgerald “Sings the George and| 
Ira Gershwin Song Book,” Verve 40295,| 
*6082-5 (5 discs). | 
Felicia Sanders, “Songs of Kurt Weill,” | 
Time 52007, *2007. 
Bobby Scott, “The Music of Leonard 
Bernstein,” Verve 8326, *6065. 

Spoken Word 

Cyril Cusack and Siobhan McKenna, 


“Finnegans Wake” (excerpts), Caedmon 
1086. 


Anthony Quayle, “Boswell’s London Jour- 
nal” (excerpts), Caedmon 1093. 


John van Druten, Spoken Arts 718. 


Theatre Arts 
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No Clubs to Join!! 
. . e 
| One Free Selection With Each Purchase. 
if YOU BUY ONE..--. YOU MAY SELECT ONE 
(0 THE MIRACLE WORKER, DINNY & FANNY, S. N. Behrman & 
aan THE WITCHES, William Gibson.....- $4.50 | JOSHUA LOAM .-.eee-srseerersrsrereeest ene $2.75 
0450, (0 THE BEST MAN, Gore Vidal.....--+--++**° 3.50 ( HAPPY HUNTING, Lindsay & Crouse.. 2.95 
| oO THE ASPERN PAPERS, 1 Es PIPE DREAM, 
on Michael Redgrave --------rrrrrrrn 2.95 Rodgers & Hammerstein.....--------27" 3.50 
LSO (0 THE BIRTHDAY PARTY & (0 FLOWERING CHERRY, Robert Bolt... 2.50 
OTHER PLAYS, Harold Pinter.....--- 295| 0 MY FIRST FIFTY YEARS IN THE 
(0 THEATRE AT THE CROSSROADS, THEATRE, Owen DaViS.....--0-s0eeeee0" 2.50 
| Jorn GASSMEF «.-nn-ccnneseenseeessseneeeteree 5.95 | [] THE THEATER OF AUGUSTIN DALY, 
and OA WAYWARD QUEST, Marvitn Felheiim ...-se---serserrererrereerern 5.00 
Theresa HelbUrn ...-------rrr 5.00 | (] FREDDY LONSDALE, biog. 
95, oO ELEONORA DUSE, Olga Signorelli....12-50 Frances Doraldsonn .....--s---sseeererereree* 3.95 
oO BEST PLAYS 1959-60, edited OTHE ENCHANTING BELLAMY, 
by Louis Kronenbergel...-----r-srrrrrr""" 6.00 Cyril Hughes Hartman......c-eesserreere* 5.00 
11.” oO THEATRE WORLD, edit. by oO INDEX TO THE STORY OF MY DAYS, 
9 
Daniel BIUM ...-----:crere 6.00 Edward Gordon Craig.....-scsecesreeereee® 7.50 
| oO CLASSICS OF THE SILENT SCREEN, 0 THE WIDENING CIRCLE, 
ond "JOO FLAMIN ....+--e-eeesensenssenernnsnseeeneen 6.95 | Jorn Varn Drutenn.....--s-evssrserrersrreeree 3.95 e 
| THE DRAMA BOOK SHOP, 51 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y- i 
na J Please send me the books which are checked, for which | enclose $ or C.0.D. ff 3 
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$74,461, Sb Zz 


1961 ZENITH STEREO First and only 
sound system to create a new 


realism for all your records! 


Here is why. Zenith’s famous Extended Stereo now gives you Extended Sound Reverberation 
—the newest, most dramatic dimension in the world of sound. Zenith’s exclusive Extended 
Reverberation system, with a single variable control, makes possible continuous shadings of 
depth and resonance. Not only do stereo records take on a concert hall quality, but all monaural 
LP’s, old 78’s come alive, too. Even FM/AM radio. Moreover, speakers are custom-fitted to 
cabinet size and shape. Zenith’s famous Cobra-Matic® Record Changer is carefully designed 
to minimize “wow” and rumble. Zenith’s dual channel amplifiers deliver splendid highs and 
lows with minimum distortion. Even Zenith’s magnificent fine furniture cabinets, in decorator 
designs and a variety of finishes, are acoustically designed, sound-tested. It is this care, this 
skill, this devotion to quality and detail that makes Zenith the world’s finest high fidelity. 
Below, Zenith Liszt—Distinctively styled French Provincial 


console from the Decorator Group. Extended Reverberation 
sound system with four high fidelity speakers. Provision for 


four sources of sound with Zenith Radial Speakers. Model SFF 
2585, with FM/AM radio, in genuine cherry veneers and solids, 
$850*. Zenith quality high fidelity stereo starts as low as $179.95*. 


* ZENITH 
\“—_-_J @cHICAGO 
ILLINOIS. IN CANADA: ZENI 
RADIO CORPORATION OF CAN- 
ADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONT. 
The Royalty of television, stereo- 
phonic high fidelity instruments, pho- 
nographs, radios and hearing aids. 42 
years of leadership in radionics exclu- 
sively. 

* Manufacturer's suggested retail price. Slightly higher in the Southwest and West Coast. 
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Prices and specifications subject to change without notice, 
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